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HE public schools are dear to the hearts of the American 

people. We love them because they belong to us. No national 
government forces them upon us. No minister of education pre- 
scribes their operation. We take educational orders from no higher 
power. The public schools are our own. We created them. We, 
the people, determine who shall learn, who shall teach, what shall 
be taught and by what methods, what the school shall be like, where 
it shall be located—and we reach down in our own pockets and pay 
the bill. American schools are folk-made, and they are folk-con- 
trolled and folk-directed as well. This system is America’s pride and 
joy. In it we all take great delight. 

When we look overseas, we find no envy for the highly centralized 
school system of France, where most of the funds are supplied by 
the nation as a whole and most of the control rests in Paris. Nor 
do we find much to imitate when we look upon Australia, with its 
huge states each in complete control of its schools. There all the 
money comes from the state as a whole; the locality makes no contri- 
bution. All powers reside at the capital. The parents have nothing 
to say. 

We can go from country to country in the world to-day and note 
the way in which certain of the strongest governments are using their 


*An address given before the Department of Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 
1934. 
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highly centralized school systems to entrench themselves for years 
to come. Citizens in disagreement are being coerced; the recalcitrant 
are banished; rebels are stood before firing squads. But these meas. 
ures are not necessary with the citizens of to-morrow. The yo 
are being enticed, their minds are being seduced, helpless in the 
powerful grasp of propaganda through nation-wide compulsory edu. 
cation completely under national control. The minds of the oncom. 
ing generation are being poured into a mold. 

Thus the American has only to examine education in Russia, Japan, 
or Nazi Germany to come to appreciate the precious treasure that 
he has in the American public schools. They are locally controlled, 
They are sensitive to the will of our people. By their place in our 
plan of government, they are at the focus of a myriad of conflicting 
interests. They are almost perfectly protected from nation-wide 
partisan or transitory desires. There is a remote chance that some 
Hitler in some future time might be elected to high office in the 
United States; but he would have a difficult time, indeed, to win con- 
trol of our schools and colleges. 

. That is, he could not have dominated the schools in the past— 
but a new day is at hand. Our government is changing. The de 
pression is modifying the balance of power between the localities, 


the states, and the Federal Government; and there is a possibility | 


that measures now pending, if adopted, may alter fundamentally the 
American method of school administration, and make our schools 
more like those in Europe or Asia that I have cited. 

It is unnecessary for me at this time, for this audience, to give in 
detail the argument which justifies federal participation in the 
financing of education. We know that this is no new idea. It was 
advocated in the days of the Confederation. It was implied in the 
Ordinance of 1785. It was suggested several times in the Consti- 
tutional Convention and was in mind when the General Welfare 
Clause was drawn. It was advocated by both Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson. Constitutional amendments to provide it 
were recommended to Congress by Madison and Monroe. Step by 
step, in the distribution of the national surplus, in the first Morrill 
Act and in the succession of acts down to the present day, the Federal 
Government has taken an increasing part in supporting education in 
the states. We also understand the gradual obsolescence of the 
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taxing system which has tried to support education upon the proceeds 
of a tax upon the property of a limited taxing area. There was 
once a time when wealth as measured by land and buildings, and 
educational burden as measured by children in the district school, 
were roughly proportional from area to area and from state to 
state; but the growth of transportation and communication, the de- 
velopment of technology, the flight from country to city, and the 
concentration of capital—all manifestations of the Machine and 
Power Ages—have disturbed this balance. Financial resources and 
educational burdens within the borders of the states have been found 
to vary so widely from community to community that state equaliza- 
tion of financial support has been found necessary. 

Following a similar line of reasoning, experts in school finance 
have come to believe that federal aid is necessary. From the study 
of the efforts made by the state to assist localities to provide mini- 
mum educational programs, they have come to learn what was hidden 
from the layman—that, just as a remote district in many a state is 
unable to support even a minimum educational offering and in con- 
sequence state aid is needed, so an entire state, like Arkansas or 
South Carolina or South Dakota, may be similarly disqualified from 
being able to support as a state the kind of educational program that 
the American people deem to be the minimum. Even if there had 
been no depression, it would have been necessary for the national 
government to take a share in the financial support of education in 
order to maintain a minimum standard throughout the United States. 
1929 was a boom year in the stock market; 1929 was the culmina- 
tion of an era of great prosperity; 1929 marked a high point in the 
general use of automobiles and radios; but, even in that golden age, 
American children in many states in no small numbers went to hovels 
for schools, remained there for short terms, and were taught by the 
kind of ignorant teacher that starvation wages would employ. Fed- 
eral aid would have had to come, depression or no depression! 

But the economic conditions of the last four years have hastened 
a development which otherwise might have been long delayed. De- 
creases in incomes, shrinking property values, collapse of basic in- 
dustries, the desperate state of agriculture and manufacturing, 
the failure of the banks—all these factors in whole or in part re- 
moved the ability to pay from a substantial part of the population. 
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Taxes could be levied on real estate, but they could not be collected, 
The result is the lamentable situation of the moment. Schools are 
closed. Children are on the street. Teachers are paid in scrip or not 
at all. Essential services have been discontinued and institutions aban. 
doned. This distress tugs at our heartstrings. This social stupidity 
stirs us to action. One thing comes to mind. Let us strive to reform 
state laws and institute new modes of taxation; but the truth is that 
every time the Federal Government devises a new tax or increases 
an old one, it is all the more difficult for the states to correct their 
present systems. In fact, some tax experts are now advocating that 
all tax collections be made by Washington because the Federal Goy. 
ernment, by taxing incomes and imports and by its large sales taxes 
on automobiles, alcohol, and tobacco, has removed from the states 
the only taxes which could be collected. Thus the depression has 
not caused the real difficulty in the present educational situation, 
It has merely intensified a difficulty that has been growing for many 
years. The Federal Government has absorbed the sources of rev- 
enues, and it must share these with the states and the localities. 
Many of us, realizing this situation, have devoted our best efforts 
to this problem for many years; and we have worked harder than 
ever since the time of the last meeting of this Department. Federal 
aid to education in some form some time is bound to come. 

Now the question which I would discuss to-night is this: Shall we 


do America a service in bringing the Federal Government to the | 


support of the schools? Are we in danger of destroying the Amer- 
ican heritage? At the moment our schools are controlled by us. 


They are safe from the sinister influence of the small politician. | 


Shall we sell our control of the mind of the American child? 


It is said that he who pays the piper calls the tune. Like many | 
an old adage, this is a half truth. Of course, it would have been 


possible for the laird of the castle to have made such an arrange- 
ment with the piper. He could have said that he would make no 
payment unless the piper played the particular tune he desired. He 


could specifically have retained discretionary authority, and himself — 


have called the tune. But there are other ways of paying pipers. 
The laird might find one night on his estate a band of pipers, cold, 
wet, and starving, because they had been paid in scrip. They might 
even have been forced to sell or pawn their pipes. There is nothing 
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to stop the laird from saying that all who might wish to play at 
his feast would be fed, clothed, sheltered, and provided with new 
pipes. Or the laird could offer ten shillings to each piper who would 
play, regardless of what tune he chose. Or he could apply to the 
pipers’ union and agree to pay the wage scale fixed by the code for 
thirty-six hours of piping a week, and then hang out a blue eagle. 
Or he could offer a fixed sum to all musicians, pipers included. It 
is not necessary that he who pays the piper call the tune. Whether 
he calls it or not depends upon the particular arrangement made be- 
tween the two contracting parties. 

I suppose that there are no schools in the world, even in the 
United States, so free from domination by central authority as the 
schools of England, Scotland, and Wales. There the control resides 
in education committees, subcommittees of governmental bodies 
elected locally. The schools of a borough or an urban district are 
quite free from domination by the central authorities, and even 
within a particular school system the details of the curriculum, the 
choice of textbooks, the nature of the instruction, and the spirit of 
the school itself are often within the prerogative of the individual 
school, even of the individual teacher himself. Central authorities 
will bring influence to bear upon the local committees by hints, by the 
publication of comparisons and statistics, by research, and by advice. 
One of the most important reorganizations of education in Eng- 
land was stimulated by a small brochure entitled ‘Some Suggestions 
for the Consideration of Teachers.” In spite of this local autonomy, 
more than half of the bill for public education in Great Britain 
is paid by the central government, by Parliament in Westminster. 
Why is it that this system did not transfer control? Because the 
man who pays the piper does not choose to call the tune. Because 
the pipers would refuse to play if someone else called the tune. 
He pays half the salary of the piper; he pays half the cost of keeping 
the audience in health so that it can hear the tune when played. 
He takes a definite share in certain other expenses. Parliament 
does not say that it will grant the president of the Board of Educa- 
tion £88,000,000 to use as he sees fit. It does not appropriate the 
equivalent of $427,000,000 to be used as the Board of Education, 
the central authority, may deem wise. The whole program is put 
down in black and white in detail, and administration thenceforth 
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is automatic. This is what is meant by a government of Jaws, not 
a government of men. 

This is the plan which I hope that we shall follow in the United 
States in the long run. But there are certain powerful influences and 
certain colorful personalities in education and public life in the 
United States to-day who, for reasons which to themselves are ade. 
quate, are forcing us away from the English example and pushing 
us toward a form of federal participation in education which is likely 
to weaken local control and strengthen discretionary authority at 
Washington. These influences and personalities fall into three 
groups. 

There are those who have been accustomed to rescue the perishing. 
Most of the argument for federal aid is based upon distress, and 
this has its particular appeal to members of welfare organizations, 
clubs for social service and charity, and aid societies, who, individ- 
ually and corporately, know how to extend the helping hand. Defi 
nite methods have been developed by years of experience in charity 
organizations; and it is only natural that those who have learned 
how best to relieve the distressed, help the indigent, cure the sick, 
and care for the unemployed should assume that the same methods 
can be applied to the relief of a distressed school system. The 
method suggested is to grant an adequate sum of money to an efficient 
and kindly individual who will study the individual cases which pre- 
sent themselves to him, dole out aid, and adjust and readjust his 
program according to particular needs as they emerge. It is only 
natural that the members of this group would prefer to meet the 
emergency in education by granting a large sum of money to an indi- 
vidual or a board in Washington to hand out according to best judg- 
ment upon evidence of acute distress. We readily appreciate the 
public spirit and logic of this point of view; but we who are con- 
nected with schools, above all others, should see the danger that is 
certain to follow. You can put authority over poor people at Wash- 
ington; you can grant power to deal with the unemployed; you can 
give funds to relieve human misery caused by a flood, an earthquake, 
or a depression; but, if you put schools in this class, no matter how 
great their need for aid may be, discretionary authority and power 
inevitably will grow at Washington. 

The second group, composed in the main of lawyers and professors 
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of political science, from its study of local and state government 
has become impatient of the delay and inefficiencies of legislatures, 
boards of aldermen, and commissions. They know that there is 
stupidity and occasional corruption in our state and city govern- 
ments, and it is only natural for them to infer that this applies 
equally well to school boards. The argument for centralization of 
power under the New Deal appeals greatly to them. They like its 
experimental attitude. In all future relations of the Federal Govern- 
ment to education, they say, let us apply these general principles. 
Place the control of funds in an individual or a board at Washington. 
Only in that way will the money go where it is needed. Only with 
authority in Washington can misuse and misappropriation of funds 
be avoided. This plan of administration appears to have worked 
very well in the last year in helping to solve the problems of the 
farmer, in developing the NRA, and in constructing public works. 
It would be successful and welcome in the building of school build- 
ings, in transporting pupils, and in the purchase of supplies and 
equipment. We do not greatly object to centralized control of 
cotton and wheat, roads and canals, or codes which regulate business; 
but we must not forget that the American people cannot afford to 
lose their immediate control of the interna—what is taught and how 
—in their public schools. No person, no board should be given the 
power to force local authorities to conform to any set pattern. The 
administrative techniques of the New Deal, excellent though they 
may be, must not be applied to our schools. 

It is more difficult to define the third group. Many members of 
our own profession belong to it. It is composed of those who are 
just one step behind the procession in the study of school finance. 
In the early days, in devising plans for the state distribution of 
school funds, it was thought satisfactory to distribute a sum of 
money in proportion to the number of children of school age, to the 
number enrolled, ‘or to the number in average daily attendance. 
Students of school finance found these plans to be inadequate, and 
schemes were devised to distribute funds according to effort and 
need. It was thought that the distressed districts should receive 
more aid than would be provided by such a measure as the number 
of the pupils; and in some states equalization funds were set up for 
distribution to the poorer districts according to the judgment of the 
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state superintendent or the state board of education. To stimulate 
effort grants were made with provisos attached. A state would offer 
a certain sum toward the erection of a certain type of building, the 
equipping of a laboratory, or the provision of a special teacher, 
Sometimes communities were offered aid, provided that they raised a 
proportionate sum themselves. The members of this third group 
have reached this stage in their thinking. They want federal aid 
to be set up on some such basis as this. They hope to see created a 
federal board which will study the effort and need of the states and 
the localities, and in its discretion be empowered to make grants 
upon as objective a basis as possible. You and I readily appreciate 
that this point of view seems sensible, but we must remember one 
thing. It was the power to distribute state funds which brought dis- 
cretionary authority to state departments of education. It was the 
fact that localities had to match funds given by the states, that there 
was a certain quid pro quo, which worked for the appointment of 
inspectors and the centralization of educational control. If similar 
programs are advocated and adopted for the distribution of federal 
funds to the states, I fear that inevitably power and authority will 
grow in Washington. 

During the last six months, a number of us, as representatives of 
various educational, labor, and social organizations, have been meet- 
ing together in Washington, in the effort to draft a plan for federal 
aid during the emergency upon which we could all agree. We can- 
vassed the field. We called for advice from all the experts that we 
could find. We considered the problem not only from the point of 
view of the schools, but we looked at it in the light of the relation of 
schools to other governmental and social agencies. We have come 
to an agreement upon a program; one that is printed in the current 
number of the Journal of the National Education Association. But 
our agreement was reached only after a long and bitter struggle. 
Most of us agreed that emergency aid in almost any form was 
needed for the remainder of this school year, merely to keep the 
schools in operation. Whatever way this aid would be given, 
whether by a separate Act of Congress, or by the interpretation of 
an existing act under the discretionary authority of a special board 
or agency, or even of a single official, we agreed that this would 
be all right for the emergency during the remainder of this year. 
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We recommended a grant of $50,000,000 at once, and this has been 
taken care of through the interpretation of a statute and the admin- 
istration of Mr. Hopkins. We also recommended a grant of $100,- 
000,000 for the next school year, to be distributed upon as objective 
a basis as possible by a board in Washington. 

But the big question was what to recommend for the remainder 
of the period of the emergency. The three groups just mentioned 
each advanced its point of view. Those who approached it from 
the point of view of charity suggested discretionary authority to 
be conferred upon an individual in Washington. Those who were 
suspicious of local government wished discretionary authority and 
experimentation at Washington. Those who were one step behind 
the school finance procession wished a national board of education at 
Washington which would devise a plan for distribution designed to 
stimulate effort and compensate for need. The representatives of 
the National Education Association, the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and the Progressive Education Association stood together. 
They recommended the appropriation of a large sum of money, 
possibly $400,000,000, to be distributed to the states and localities 
on an objective basis, to be administered in an automatic way, pref- 
erably by some auditor or accountant or bookkeeper. This is in 
accord with the modern theory of the distribution of school funds. 
In fact, the latest idea is somewhat amusing because the experts in 
school finance, upon the basis of new premises, have come to an old 
conclusion. We know how old-wives’ remedies sometimes anticipate 
later scientific studies in medicine. We know that the Chinese did not 
catch cholera or typhoid because they boiled their water and ate no 
raw food. The boiling of the water and the cooking of the food 
were not based upon modern scientific medicine. I suppose it came 
as the result of the workings of the law of natural selection. Simi- 
larly, French and Russian housewives fed their children from the 
soup pot, and thus provided a diet rich in all the requisite vitamins. 
It is modern research, by its studies, that has revealed the worth of 
these old customs. 

So it has been in the field of school finance. In the early days it 
was deemed satisfactory to distribute money in proportion to the 
number of children of school age, to the number enrolled, or to the 
number in average daily attendance. This was later shown to be 
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absurd, and schemes were devised to distribute funds in proportion 
to effort and need. This in turn has more recently been succeeded 
by another series of formulae designed to give equality amongst the 
various localities. The first step was to secure a measure of the 
cost of the standard minimum educational program which should be 
offered to every child. It was then necessary to determine the rate 
of local taxation which would raise this sum in the richest district. 
Then each district in the state would be compelled to tax itself at the 
same rate upon an equalized assessment; and the central authority 
would automatically provide the remainder. This is distribution of 
school funds according to what is termed the principle of equality. 
According to this plan, one district within a state gets nothing. All 
the others get something, much or little according as they have heavy 
or light educational burdens, and in proportion as they are poor or 
rich. 

But there is another principle of aid from central to local authori- 
ties which is finding favor. This is termed the principle of efficiency. 
The idea is that a free people cannot rest content with a bare 
minimum educational program. Education must be moving onward 
and upward. Certainly every child must have a certain minimum 
offering, but unless there is opportunity here and there for something 
better, for a new development, for a readjustment or advance, edu- 
cationally we should be in the doldrums. There is a good deal to be 
said for encouraging “that extra something.” Central authorities 
can well afford to shore up the entire educational structure. One of 
the greatest fallacies commonly believed in this depression is that 
distress is confined to the schools which have been closed. Our 
people should realize that there is just as much distress where home 
economics has been eliminated, where physical education instruc- 
tors have been discharged, where equipment has not been purchased, 
where supervisors have been dismissed, where the curriculum has 
gone back to the three R’s. If we are to have an alive and alert 
system, we must go beyond a dead and uniform minimum. It is to 
provide and encourage development all along the line that the prin- 
ciple of efficiency was advanced. Under this formula something is 
given to every locality, large or small. Aid is given to help the poor 
and the weak, but it is also provided to foster variation everywhere. 
If you are interested in following this argument, I suggest that you 
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read Dr. Mort's discussion in the recent New Jersey survey report. 

When you grant state aid upon the combination of these two 
principles—that of equality and that of efficiency, it comes out 
very close to the old school population basis. In fact, if the prin- 
ciple of equality and the principle of efficiency were to be applied 
to the nation as a whole, we should be safe in recommending to 
Congress that by far the best way to meet the immediate emergency 
in education would be to grant to each state a sum of $11 per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the school year 1932-1933, with a 
slight additional amount for the less densely settled states. No 
board of strategy would be needed. No discretionary authority 
would be retained. Minimum programs would be cared for. Schools 
could be reopened at once. The whole financial structure would be 
propped up. Local control would be preserved. It would be the 
best way to meet the emergency. 

When our committee came to an agreement in Washington on the 
particular program which we should advocate, we all said that we 
would stand firmly behind the six-point program: (1) $50,000,000 
for immediate aid for the remainder of this year to keep schools 
open, to be administered on any basis by a board or individual in 
Washington; (2) $100,000,000 for next year for the same purpose, 
to be administered by a board in Washington upon some objective 
basis; (3) a substantial sum (we thought of $300,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000) to be administered upon the principles of equality and 
efficiency; (4) loans to the localities, secured by frozen assets in 
banks and taxes anticipated; (5) grants for school buildings; and 
(6) $30,000,000 for college students. 

I want to stand squarely behind this program. I want to urge 
your codperation, but I must make plain that this means the whole 
program. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has looked 
with favor on Items 1 and 6, and has now practically incorporated 
these suggestions in its own program. It probably will look with 
favor on Item 2. Items 4 and § are in line with certain other gov- 
ernmental policies. What we should fear is the passing-over of 
Item 3. There are many men and women close to the administration 
in Washington who cannot see the force or wisdom of a general 

2 This principle does not set the equalization principle over against the effici principle, but instead 


requires a large extension of aid. It demands a flat grant, or an approach to py 4. grant, of aid far in 
excess of the aid formerly granted on the flat basis. 
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grant to all the states to be administered upon an objective basis 
in an automatic way. The relief-minded (the first group which I 
discussed ) wish to give the money to the Relief Administration. The 
political scientists of the New Deal distrust state and local govern- 
ments and want to give out federal money according to the dictates 
of a federal board or official. The advocates of distribution of state 
funds upon the basis of effort and need want to duplicate at Wash- 
ington the older experience of the less advanced states. 

These are powerful forces to combat. Right now, hearings are 
being held before Congress in Washington, upon the measures sub- 
mitted to fulfil this six-point program. There the relief-minded will 
say their say, and if their point of view prevails, control will grow 
at Washington. The political scientists of the New Deal will advo- 
cate all items except the third, and power will grow at Washington, 
The older order of state financial experts will advocate effort and 
need, and centralization of school administration will develop in 
the nation just as it did in the states. 

I shall agree with anybody upon any plan of national aid to edu- 
cation for the next six months. But for any time beyond that, it is 
my public duty, it is your public duty, it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, to express not only our hopes but our fears. 
We have a plan for federal aid to education, expressed in the third 
point of the six-point program, which gives aid to all the states upon 
an automatic, objective basis. It has been carefully developed. It 
has been adequately studied. It has been tested. It will bring im- 
mediate relief in the emergency. It will leave the power in the states 
and localities where it should remain. It will enable the Federal 
Government to help pay the bill. Federal aid in any other form will 
tend to transfer the power away from the people. It will become 
repugnant to us. Mistakes made now may take years to correct; and 
federal aid of the wrong kind and the growth of the beginnings of 
educational despotism, however slight, will retard the development 
of American education for generations to come. 

Let us stand whole-heartedly behind the whole program. Let us 
put special emphasis upon the third, the advanced, step. Only if this 
step becomes the basis for future action, will federal aid, so desper- 
ately needed at the moment, become a boon and not a bane. 
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NEW STANDARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


FTER all the years that we have spent in developing secondary 
schools and in discussing what they ought to be, no one of us 
should be embarrassed by the question of what constitutes a good 
secondary school, and by what standards it shall be evaluated. But, 
in entire frankness and in humility, I confess that I, for one, am 
embarrassed. You and I have never reached any complete agree- 
ment on what a good secondary school is, and in the short time 
allotted each speaker no one of us can adequately even outline his 
own conception. But perhaps we can set forth some of the details 
and some of the principles to be considered in reaching an answer. 

Standards can be of two kinds. The first is the kind set up some 
years ago by our associations of colleges and secondary schools and 
generally copied by every state department of education. These 
“present wooden standards,” as Commissioner Zook in his recent 
masterly paper calls them, concern the attendant machinery of edu- 
cation. They are easily used in evaluation; they were much needed 
at the time when they were formulated; and they have proved of 
great value in the period when the nation was multiplying schools 
and improving the facilities for education. It seems now unfortu- 
nate, as we look back over the past fifteen or more years, that they 
were not supplemented by other standards that served to direct 
education itself. But let us not be too severe in our condemnation. 
Such standards have served useful purposes. We all agree that they 
need to be replaced by better ones. 

Another kind of standard measures adequacy in terms of objec- 
tives, the competence of a school to do the work for which it is 
established and maintained. There have been many attempts, both 
here and in other countries, by central authorities to measure the 
accomplishment of students who have pursued the courses offered. 


* An address given at a meeting of the Department of Secondary School Principals, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 26, 1934. 
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The principle is sound enough, but it has been so administered as to 
thwart sound educational purposes. Almost if not entirely without 
exception the set examinations have attempted to measure the extent 
to which pupils have mastered traditional subject matter, and as a 
result they have unfortunately emphasized in the minds of both the 
profession and the laity the importance of that subject matter and 
of perpetuating it. This has been the result of our College En. 
trance Examination Board, of the New York Regents, and of the 
various agencies in the several European countries. Recent studies 
stimulated by the international Conference on Examinations have 
impeached both the validity and the reliability of the European ex. 
aminations, and those commonly given in our own country have long 
ceased to command the respect of those who know the facts. 

But, although the examinations have been badly made and have 
in consequence had maleficent effects, the principle of measuring re- 
sults is sound. Schools by and large need some check-up to insure 
that their energies are rightly directed, and unless the evaluation is 
made by impartial agencies the public can have no assurance that its 
money is wisely spent and its children are properly educated. Before 
Herr Hitler disrupted the program the German Republic was pro- 
moting a plan to set up very definite objectives for all secondary 
schools, to leave to each Gymnasium the decision as to what means 
it would use to achieve them, and then to measure by the best means 
possible the achievements. Perhaps one of the greatest sins to be 
laid at the door of the dictator is his interruption of this program. 
We could do worse than adopt it. E 

But objectives of secondary education, soundly based, clearly 
enunciated, and definitely directive, are precisely what we do not 
have. We have never had them. It is true that from the beginning 
in our country we have set forth in broad general terms objectives 
for secondary education, but like political platforms they have been 
neglected and forgotten in administration. The earliest Latin Gram- 
mar Schools were professedly organized to prepare boys for service 
to church and state, the Phillips Andover Academy was established to 
train youth for “the great end and real business of living,” the first 
public high school was “to bring the powers of the mind into opera- 
tion [and] to qualify a youth to fill usefully and respectably many 
of those stations, both public and private, in which he may be placed,” 
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and to-day we speak of training leaders for the new citizenship. 
But when we look at the curricula offered and prescribed from 1635 
to 1934 we have difficulty in associating the means proposed—the 
Latin, the mathematics, and the rest—with the professed objectives. 
A measurement, however unscientific it may have been, of achieve- 
ment in terms of the declared objectives would betray ineffectiveness 
now, though to a less degree, as it would have done when Ezekiel 
Cheever wielded his rod in Boston. Perhaps we need such measure- 
ments, examinations by an impartial central authority, of the extent 
to which stated objectives are achieved, to stimulate us to sincerity 
and consistency. | 
Our spirit has been that of laissez faire. Some highly professional 
leaders have realized the need that secondary schools have of guid- 
ance, but have felt that in the formative period we had best not 
standardize too strictly lest experimentation and progress be hin- 
dered. This spirit has certainly not hindered experimentation, but 
with equal certainty it has not to any notable extent stimulated it. 
There have been many experiments, it is true, mostly in minor and 
loosely related matters; but we have developed no habit and no tech- 
nique of carefully evaluating novelties; and, unfortunately, we have 
by and large no ardent desire to incorporate into general practice 
even those procedures that seem successful. We are a conservative 


people, as the uniformity of our secondary schools without central 


compulsion proves, and we change slowly. We even procrastinate 
shamelessly to incorporate into our programs what the most scientific 
research proves. Far more schools now need guidance into better 
practices than need freedom for an experimentation for which they 
have neither the vision nor the competence. 

I have hearty sympathy with the movement to restate our stand- 
ards, and I have no doubt that the commission of the North Central 
Association will formulate a set far better than any that we have 
had before. But by logic I am compelled to the conclusion that be- 
fore we can propose satisfactory standards we must far more defi- 
nitely than we have done before agree on what we want secondary 
schools to produce. In the field of mechanics we have standards 
definite to the thousandth of an inch. Why? Because in designing a 
radio tube or a carburetor we decide first of all precisely what we 
wish it to do. Although even in mechanics such precision as I have 
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mentioned is not always used, the principle of objective desired is 
the beginning of planning and of evaluation. A purchaser wanting 
a motor truck considers what work it will have to do, decides on the 
characteristics that seem desirable, and then in those terms considers 
the offerings of the market. The objectives of secondary education 
may of necessity at present be somewhat less definite; but if we do 
not at first decide what we want the institution to produce, how can 
we plan its procedure, either in general or in detail, and how can we 
evaluate its success? 

It is futile to retort that we don’t want an exact and uniform prod. 
uct. Certainly we don’t. But what do we want the secondary school 
to produce? If we say youth better prepared for the service of 
church and state, we ascertain what these institutions demand and 
then devise means of training youth to perform the required services 
“Sustly, skillfully, and magnanimously.” If we say youth trained for 
“the great end and real business of living,” we have first to learn 
what that ideal requires before we can either plan or evaluate. If 
we say leadership, we must as a basis for everything subsequent con- 
sider the kinds of leadership desired—not such certainly as Al Ca 
pone and banker Mitchell and promoter Insull and the demagogiec 
senator from Louisiana have manifested—and then specify the qual- 
ities and activities necessary to insure it. If we say competent to 
share richly in the cultural heritage of civilization, we must first 
know what that culture is and then plan the training that one must 
have to receive and enjoy it. It should be manifest that our primary 
need is agreement on objectives that are soundly based, clearly enun- 
ciated, and definitely directive. Without them we can neither plan 
wisely nor evaluate sensibly. 

For a number of years I have struggled to clarify my own mind 
on these matters. But the task is difficult and exceedingly complex, 
the struggle leading one into consideration of the most fundamental 
problems of life as well as of education in general. About some of 
them I have come to be reasonably clear. I have tried not only to 
learn what the good life is but also to approximate it in some of its 
many phases. I have for my own guidance formulated definitions of 
education, nonrestricting but guiding and stimulating. I have ex- 
amined and considered various types of organization proposed and 
used to facilitate education. I have attempted to evaluate devices 
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of many sorts as means of achieving desired ends. I have visited 
many classes and in them found manifestations of everything from 
ignorant aimlessness to superb purposeful genius. And yet I confess 
in humility that I am not sure that I know what a good secondary 
school is. By the ideals that I have formulated I can judge that in 
one part or another a school is to a certain extent good. But, like 
you, I need the help of all the combined wisdom in our profession to 
know more definitely the large objectives that the school is expected 
to achieve, so that by such criteria I may judge of the school’s value. 

Like most other things in life, a school is seldom, if ever, wholly 
good or wholly bad. It may have a poor entrance and a good exit, 
good teaching and relatively useless subject matter, a fine record 
system and poor results to record—and all these assets and liabilities 
run, as we all know, through an amazing range from the best to the 
worst. “Good,” as Josiah Royce long ago taught in his Studies of 
Good and Evil, is meaningless until qualified by a prepositional 
phrase. A school must be adjudged good for something, and that 
something must be defined before one can make a meaningful evalua- 
tion of a school’s worth. Consequently I am skeptical and hopeless 
of any attempt to prepare a set of standards that do not develop 
from clear definitions of the most fundamental matters. 

When I have attempted to lead my students into an understanding 
of this principle and of my definitions that are intended to direct and 
stimulate without restriction, I seldom hear a dissent. They are 
likely to accept the principle and to approve the definitions. But 
then, with the exception of that rare and delightful genius who loves 
to think for himself and to blaze a path through the wilderness, 
they are likely to proceed by asking for some authority to tell them 
exactly what a good high school should do. Recognizing that the 
great majority of men and women who become successful administra- 
tive officers and teachers have neither the time nor the genius to 
think the problems through for themselves, to build detailed pro- 
grams on foundations of principles, I am ready to accept any tem- 
porary help that standardizing agencies can provide. But ultimately 
the leaders must go back to fundamental principles and then evaluate 
in terms of them. 

The demand for new standards is just another evidence of the 
growing sense of need for more fundamental concepts of education 
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—indeed of the meaning of democracy and of life itself. Such 
concepts must be formulated and popularized before the new pro- 
gram for high schools can be made. And I have undisturbed faith 
that we are steadily growing into a state of mind that will be satisfied 
with nothing less than a basic attack on the whole problem. The 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education is attempting 
to do some of the spade work necessary before the first stones of the 
foundation can be laid. When enough of us keenly realize the need, 
the means will, I have no doubt, be abundantly provided to finance 
the construction. 

There is a vast difference, on the one hand, between emphasizing 
the need for laying a foundation before remodeling the structure in 
which we are to work, emphasizing the need and proposing, however 
vaguely, a plan for procedure, and, on the other hand, the irrespon- 
sible criticisms and demands that somehow, miraculously and im- 
mediately, secondary education be reformed. From various quarters 
we hear that secondary schools must create a new social order, that 
they must abandon the old edifice before the plans are approved or 
even drawn for a new one, that we must evangelize for a new pro- 
gram before we have even agreed what ends we wish to reach, that 
we must create fused curricula, abandoning such wealth as empiricism 
has developed. I have no hostility to a new social order, providing 
it is better than the one in which we live; but before moving out of 
a home that has proved not wholly bad, common sense demands that 
the promised land be of proved superiority. And always there are 
other possible havens than the one loudly advertised by an agent 
who has never kept his own house in order. I would encourage 
evangelists, providing they are devoted to a gospel which they under- 
stand so thoroughly that they can convince us of its superiority to 
what may be revealed by wiser men. And, incidentally, I am skep- 
tical of any evangelist unless he manifests that the gospel which he 
promotes has made his own life enviable. I have no objection to 
fused courses, providing they do not merely melt base metals and 
offer the amalgam as pure gold. I welcome the frontier thinker, 
providing his frontier is not a barren desert or a miasmatic morass. 
But I am sick unto nausea of charlatans in education, no less than in 
politics, finance, and religion, who by sweeping condemnation damn 
all of your work, who with loud reiterations of empty clichés adver- 
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tise empty bottles, who by vague promises emanating from shallow 
thought tempt you away from fundamental building, and who by 
solemn mien hiding vague indefiniteness urge you to abandon your 
own thinking and to follow their own peculiar will-o’-the-wisps. 
“That way madness lies.” 

Reform we do need in secondary education; everyone admits that. 
Civilization has again marched ahead while most of the schools are 
still two, three, or more stations behind. But change is not neces- 
sarily progress; and safe and wise progress is not possible until we 
are orientated, until we have decided in what direction we wish to 

Minds accustomed to immediate practicalities become impatient 
with the tedious thinking necessitated by consideration of funda- 
mental principles. But if they are not willing to do such thinking 
themselves, they should at least appreciate the need and possess 
themselves in sympathetic patience while the work is being done. 
Healthy reform takes time, but it is the only work worth while. 
Instead of becoming too impatient and either following quackeries, 
on the one hand, or subsiding into contented and thoughtless robots, 
on the other, let us insist on a fundamental rebuilding of secondary 
education, participate in it if we can, encourage every honest effort, 
and after the program has won our understanding and approval, 
translate it into the most efficient practice. 
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MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND 
EDUCATION 


By A. McCay 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


OURTEEN years ago I decided to bring some order into this 

“big, buzzing, blooming confusion” of Teachers College by indit- 
ing my own philosophy of life and psychology of education. To 
my consternation, my conclusions flatly contradicted many funda- 
mental views of my justly admired masters. Being still in my 
twenties, I decided that the deviation from truth must surely be 
mine. So my book How to Measure in Education was published 
with this portion eliminated. The deleted pages were pigeonholed 
except for occasional lectures to give a chance for Time to mellow 
my thoughts. To my surprise, not only Time but research has tended 
to confirm these early views. If all my erring colleagues had changed 
their ways, as some have recently done, I could remain silent, but 
there is grave danger that some, unreproved and unrepentant, may 
die in sin! Since I shall be criticizing those whom I love or admire 
or both, I shall not fail to point out, unless others obligingly do it 
for me, the futility of much of the educational achievement of 
McCall and his ilk. 

In order to give myself a chance to abridge the least relevant 
portions of the original manuscript, to stop occasionally and chat 
with the reader, to point out the bearing of my views on recent edu- 
cational developments, and to enable the reader to smile tolerantly 
at my youthful enthusiasms, quotation marks will be used to indi- 
cate unaltered portions of the original manuscript. To begin. 


Thesis I. Goals of education should be assembled in terms of 
human purposes. 


“Even the more thoughtful of human beings seldom appear to 
have found any ‘anchor for a drifting world’ or to have very clearly 
defined any ultimate goal toward which to shape their actions. And 
yet it would seem to be impossible to construct an intelligent plan 
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of individual action or a scheme of education until some such funda- 
mental objective has been formulated and agreed to. Otherwise one 
man’s policy would seem to conflict not only with itself at various 
times but also with the temporary plan of others. Perhaps individ- 
uals are going in one direction at one time and an opposite direction 
at another time. The formulation of an ultimate educational ob- 
jective is thus an absolute necessity, and is not, as has been frequently 
supposed, a subject for the amusement of speculative philosophers. 
_ “All are substantially agreed that the school is merely one of 
many agencies for aiding the general social process or program. 
Hence the inquiry reduces to this: What is this whole social process 
for? Unfortunately this reduction does not make the answer evi- 
dent. 

“Since the beginning of time both theologians and philosophers 
have been quarreling over the answer. In general the theologian 
arrives at an answer in the following manner. He considers the 
best qualities which in his judgment have been exemplified in human 
life. He bundles these qualities into a general concept. He projects 
this concept skyward and calls it Zeus, Jove, or Odin. Then in 
imagination he mounts to the abode of his created deity, and tries 
to look back at humanity through this deity’s eyes. As a result of 
this circular process we are informed that the purpose of life is 
to attain Nirvana, which is equivalent to attaining the theologian’s 
particular concept, or to prepare for citizenship in Olympus, when 
both the nature of Olympus and the qualities which make for good 
citizenship in that Country are defined by him. 

“Thus those of us who think theologically are unwilling to leave 
our ideas to rise or fall on their intrinsic merit in competition with 
other ideas. Hence we bolster them up by having them voiced by 
some deity, the creation of which by ourselves is not always made 
clear. Thus, for example, the shaft which bears the wonderful code 
of the great King Hammurabi is surmounted by a relief showing 
the sun god handing this code to the veiled figure of Hammurabi. 
Moses must have been guided by such experiments when he resorted 
to a much more dramatic method of forestalling an incipient rebel- 
lion against his political and religious leadership by transcribing 


Mount Sinai’s thunders on tablets to serve as forms to which weak 
faith could cling. 
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“When we think philosophically, however, we pursue a less ambi- 
tious and far less effective course. We trust to the reasonableness 
of our ideas to gain them acceptance. In imagination we perch upon 
some lofty eminence whence we can see in perspective, with our 
mind’s eye, the great wave of civilization sweeping from the Orient 
westward across Europe, across the Atlantic, across the plains of 
America, and poking fingers into the valleys of the West. From 
an inspection of both this horizontal, and more particularly the verti- 
cal movement of human progress, we attempt to predict the future 
and guess the ultimate objectives of the human race. 

“Neither the ultimate objectives formulated by the theologians 
nor those stated by most traditional philosophers offer much guid- 
ance in locating educational goals. The focus of the typical theolo- 
gian is at a point too far beyond this mundane world, and the typical 
philosopher has written as though a man were a cold-blooded, non- 


emotional, thinking mechanism designed only for grinding out 
_ speculations concerning the purely intellectual aspects of the cosmos, 
_ Many of the philosophers of the past have been in bondage to 


the hypothesis of logic that we think clearest when we see the prob- 
lem in perspective. They have gone away from human beings in 
order to look down at them. They have followed Kepler’s advice 
and tried to think God’s thoughts after Him. They have assumed 
that Deity knows whither we tend or they have tried to wrest the 
secret from inscrutable Nature. ) 

“Tf, instead of a theological and philosophical approach, we make 
a philosophical-psychological approach, and if, instead of trying 
to make known the hypothetical purposes of an Unknown, we en- 
quire the purposes of each man, woman, and child, we get an un- 
equivocal answer which has profound significance for religion, 
sociology, and education and which is eminently practical for our 
purposes. Will many individuals say their most fundamental pur- 
pose is to increase Complexity, or evolve Mind, or prepare for 
citizenship in Valhalla? Not at all. They might consider that 
these are among their many purposes. What is this social process 
for? The behavior and thought of every individual in the world is 
witness to the truth of this conclusion: The social process is to 
satisfy human wants, desires, or purposes. 

“To Nature the social process may be a means of attaining some 
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far-off objective. To man the social process is a means of securing 
for himself the maximum happiness by satisfying as completely as 
possible the wants bred into him by Nature and instilled into him 
by his environment. Hence the individual wants or purposes of 
individuals represent the proper starting points for the construction 
of a curriculum. It is not the wants of some fused, inarticulate 
social consciousness which some curriculum-maker presumes to articu- 
late. It is not some social interests above or apart from or undis- 
coverable in individuals which some self-constituted observer attempts 
to tabulate. The curriculum is found in the individual purposes of 
men, women, and children. | 
“To assume that this program means that education will be 
founded upon low desires or selfish interests is to be convicted of 
an ignorance of modern psychology and of the nature of human pur- 
poses. The traditional distinction between selfishness and unselfish- 
ness is untenable in the light of modern psychology. Both the self- 
ish and the unselfish man act in accordance with their strongest 
desires. The difference is that the so-called selfish man gets his 
satisfaction from realizing wants which cross the wants of others 
while the unselfish man gets his happiness from satisfying purposes 
of his which happily coincide with the purposes of others. Not all 
wants are low or narrow. Many of man’s purposes reach into 
future generations and into the future life. Religious teachers and 
social reformers have intense purposes which would certainly not 
be called either low or narrow. There is a tremendous range in the 
quality of human wants. Some have brought their wants to such 
a high plane that they would be glad to forego certain of their 
present purposes to aid Nature to realize her purposes for humanity, 
if they only knew what the purposes are. 
’ “Instead of becoming lost, however, in the vain search for the 
secret of Deity’s purpose with us, it is better to assume that He is 
abundantly able to take care of His own plans. In fact we may 
well suspect that we serve His purposes best when we serve our 
own purposes best. It is more probable that Deity planted in us 
those instinctive wants, the satisfaction of which will best further 
His purpose. We are Nature’s vehicles. Nature endowed us with 
instincts which not only furnish the drive but handle the steering 
mechanism at the same time. 
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“Whether this last conception is or is not true is not especially — 
essential. The essential fact is that from the point of view of men 


the ultimate objective of this social process is the satisfaction of 


their purposes and cravings. Through the ages men have prac. _ 
ticed this philosophy. They have not been going in opposite direc. | 


tions for lack of an ultimate objective. Practically they have always 
known their ultimate objective. Men are now beginning to realize 


consciously that the satisfaction of their wants is their business in 
life, and to demand that the schools exist for the purpose of helping © 


them to attain these satisfactions in a fuller and fuller degree. 
Sometimes this demand has become so strong that elements in the 
social group have literally injected their purposes into the curriculum 
against the antagonism of the pedagogue. They have, further, be- 
gun to demand that curriculum-makers cease to conceive it to be 
the function of the school to realize some far-off objective postulated 
by a few authoritative individuals. In sum, men are asking that the 
curriculum of goals be found in their minds, and that it be 
located by a survey of their purposes. The following is my thesis. 


| The first step in curriculum-making should be a survey of human 


purposes. 
“Unfortunately for education the policy grew up of recording 
only the abilities to be taught. No detailed record of the purposes 


_ the abilities were to serve now exists anywhere. As a result each 


generation of educators borrowing from the past has tended more 
and more to focus upon abilities and lose sight of purposes. Thus 
the means have gradually become ends. The child is required to 
store in his mind all the educational lumber of the ages, much of 
which is now useful, most of which has at some time or other been 
useful, but no small part of which may now be comparatively use- 
less. It is this relative absence of purposes as conscious aims of 
education that in large part explains the recent revolts against tradi- 
tional education. Most pupils have the ability to be unselfish, gen- 
erous, codperative, courteous, honest, and all the social virtues listed 
in the socialized curricula of experimental schools. The lack of 
pupils is not so much in abilities as in purposes to use in a socialized 
way the abilities which they have. This chasm between traditional 
and radical educators will continue to widen unless purposes receive 
priority over abilities. 
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lly | Thesis II. The goals should be democratically discovered through 


en a survey of the purposes of both representative adults and 
of children. 
ace “There is a considerable number of citizens who would, in opposi- 
ec- tion to the conventional practice, construct the curriculum entirely 
Lys out of the purposes of children. According to this group the func- 
ize tion of education is to permit the free and unhindered development 
in of each child’s original nature. The goal is not somewhere out 
ng _in front of the child, it is in the child. Wherever the instinctive 
ee. urge pushes, that is the child’s true goal. It is a crime to warp 
he a child’s nature to the Procrustean bed set up by a previously warped 
im adult. 
De “A child’s purposes are just as genuine, just as worthy of 
be respect, and just as entitled to satisfaction as are the purposes of 
ed adults. A child, they claim, lives just as truly as a child as when 
he he becomes an adult. His activities are just as truly a part of 
be social activities as are, say, the rearing of children or speculating 
is. in the stock market. The best way to prepare a child to live suc- 
an cessfully as an adult is for him to be permitted to strive to realize 
his own childish purposes. 
ng “It is true that children can frequently develop most quickly 
3e8 abilities desired by adults while satisfying their own purposes. A 
ch survey of children’s purposes would bring such possibilities to light. 
re It is true again that children do live as children and that their pur- 
jus poses are just as keen and as real to them as are our purposes to 
to us. It is true again that many adult purposes make no intrinsic 
of appeal whatever to children. Adults are more than concentrated 
en wisdom and more than just so much more valuable experience. They 
se- have grown old while clutching at the fading desires of youth. As 
of Stevenson points out they lament their youthful imprudence but 
di- they lament their youth ‘a deal more bitterly and with a more genu- 
n- ine intonation.’ Hence adult purposes are different purposes as truly 
ed as they are better purposes. To the extent that they are different 
of purposes they will not be appreciated by children. The pursuit by 
ed children of unappreciated purposes is not a pursuit of purposes but 
ral an effort to escape some positive punishment. Consequently, author- | 
ve ity, which easily becomes autocracy, must be invoked to keep pupils 


| at their task. While it is true that the authority of materials in 
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the schoolroom determines pupil behavior as truly as the authority 
of a teacher, the former does not have such unfortunate conse- 
quences. Materials, lacking purpose, do not arouse hatred, nor do 
they teach the child to cringe before every future demagogue who 
speaks authoritatively. 

“A survey of all purposes of representative individuals, young 
and old, should yield all the advantages and none of the disadvan- 
tages of either of the two surveys taken alone. It might arouse 
as much interest about democracy and education as about democracy 
in education, as much interest about democratic education as about 
democracy among educators. It would enable us to distinguish 
between better purposes and different purposes, so that adults could 
eliminate from the curriculum purposes which experience has demon- 
strated to be unwise without requiring pupils to substitute for their 
legitimate purposes those which can have no meaning for them until 
they grow older. “By revealing children’s purposes it would 
show the educational potentialities of childhood, for it is possible 
for a teacher who is skilled in her work to tie all the abilities which 
are required to satisfy the next stage of purposes to the purposes of 
children. 

“Finally, such a survey would show the optimum rate at which 
a pupil’s wants could be multiplied. There appears to be an ideal 
ratio between desire and achievement which is fixed by Nature. 
The quotient of desire divided by achievement should be more than 
1.0. But to so manipulate the life of an individual that this ratio 
greatly exceeds 1.0 is to produce discouragement and unhappiness. 
It is easy enough to say ‘Be our joys three-parts pain!,’ but had 
Browning been composing poems on this ratio, the world’s greatest 
poem on a philosophy of life, Rabbi Ben Ezra, would never have 
been written. 

“If I may judge others from myself I would say in conclusion 
that the function of education is to help individuals to (1) satisfy 
more completely their own wants, which may mean an increase or 
a decrease or an elimination of any particular want, (2) prepare 
through their present wants for the satisfaction of future wants, 
(3) increase the size of the denominator of the above fraction, 
(4) maintain the proper ratio between wants and the ability to 
satisfy them. 
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Thesis III. There exist reasonably adequate techniques for survey- 
ing purposes. 

“There are three methods of discovering what are the purposes 
which actuate men, women, and children. There are the methods 
of self-analysis, of self-observation, and of alter-observation. 

“The method of self-analysis is a simple, expeditious, and prac- 
tically valuable method of sampling human purposes. To test the 
method I have recorded the chief motives, wants, or purposes which 
actuated me yesterday, which was a holiday. Most of these pur- 
poses were followed by an immediate and complete or partial real- 
ization of them. A condensed list follows: (1) To perform morn- 
ing toilet properly. (2) To adorn myself as becomingly as possible. 
(3) To eat an appropriate and enjoyable breakfast while discuss- 
ing bungalows with my wife. (4) To give my salary received the 
day before to my wife. (5) To think out and describe for others 
the process of making a curriculum. (6) To display proper man- 
ners at a dinner to which I was invited by a group of ladies. (7) 
To discuss both intelligently and entertainingly the following topics 
which arose during and after dinner: (a) Coéperative housekeeping, 
(b) Appreciation of nature, (c) Poetry of Wordsworth, (d) Maine 
coast as a summer resort, (e) Life in France during the war, (f) 
Conditions under which a President of the United States should 
temporarily retire or be retired, (g) The accuracy of character-read- 
ing by means of palmistry, phrenology, and physiognomy, (h) Cor- 
respondence courses for training the memory, (i) Advertising 
methods, (7) The book, Education of Henry Adams, (k) Mental 
and physical effects of coffee, (/) The difference between the lan- 
guage of the Kentucky mountaineers and the surrounding lowlanders. 
(8) To read the newspaper so as to separate fact from rumor and 
editorial bias and attempt to arrive at some conclusion regarding 
such matters as the: (a) Fate of Peace Treaty in United States Sen- 
ate, (b) Success of the League of Nations, (c) Dispute over Fiume, 
(d) Motives actuating the various foreign countries in their atti- 
tude toward Soviet Russia, (e) Probable effect of turning railroads 
back to private owners, (f) Significance of development of new 
parties in America and the worth of their programs, (g) Wisdom 
of whether to and in what to invest some savings at this time, (h) 
Chances that Lewis, Stecher, or Caddock would be the next national 
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wrestling champion. (9) To appreciate some poems in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, and to sing the old ballad of Barbara Allen 
found there. (10) To enjoy, entertain, and educate a twelve-month- 
old baby. (11) To dictate to the mother certain changes in her 
method of caring for the baby. (12) To button and unbutton 
clothes, tie and untie shoe strings, open and close doors, use eleva- 
tors, dodge automobiles, and keep footing on icy street, etc. (13) 
To enjoy phonograph records of Ave Maria, Wilhelm Tell Over- 
ture, Lalo’s Melody, Wagner's Evening Star, and Massenet’s Twi- 
light. (14) To retire with the hope that I had made no enemies 
during the day. It is evident that the method of self-analysis con- 
scientiously applied by many individuals for several days at various 
times in the year would give a set of varied purposes. 

“The method of self-observation has for its function to reveal 
not all the wants which ask to be satisfied but all the wants that 
are finally approved by the individual and thus result in activity. 
Thus this method means an observation and tabulation by an individ- 
ual of those of his motives which produce mental or physical activi- 
ties or both. 

“The method of alter-observation is the observing of an individ- 
ual, not by himself but by another. A keen observer can often 
infer from a given activity what motive prompted it. Trained 
observers could thus discover the chief purposes which prompt human 
activity. 

“Each method has its advantages and disadvantages. The method 
of self-analysis is superior in that it reveals desirable purposes which 
are not acted upon because it would be unwise to try to satisfy these 
wants in a society organized as at present. There must be numer- 
ous cravings which ten generations hence will be virtues but which 
at present are crimes. Educators should know these wants in order 
that they may be able, if possible, to develop in pupils an ability 
to so reorganize the old order as to give opportunity for the grati- 
fication of these desires. 

“The method of self-analysis is inferior in that it will reveal some 
purposes which adequate racial experience has abundantly shown to 
be undesirable. These purposes must not get into the curriculum. 

“The method of self-observation is superior to the method of self- 
analysis in that it reveals what wants are adjudged by the individual 
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to be, among all his wants, the most practical and, all things consid- 
ered, the most worth while. For, psychologically, each individual 
proceeds to satisfy that want which, in the light of all deterrents, 
promises the greatest satisfaction. Among my list of holiday wants 
there is one which I did not gratify for obvious reasons. Previous 
attempts at domestic dictation had not paid in terms of satisfaction. 
Domestication is to the home what socialization is to society. The 
socialized individual is one who has learned to discipline his wants 
in such a way as not to come into violent conflict with the wants of 
others. He has gained skill in balancing competing wants in the 
optimum fashion. This is why no special survey of social interests 
apart from individual interests is necessary. The method of self- 
observation is the best of the three. 

“Self-observation is inferior only in that it fails to reveal those 
purposes which the individual does not know how to take even the 
first steps toward realizing, and those cravings which are unneces- 
sarily or unjustly thwarted by the existing social organization. It is 
specially important that these latter cravings be revealed because 
it is in their hidden recesses that the red flower of revolution takes 
root. 

“The method of alter-observation is now superior only in cases 
where it is suspected that self-analysis or self-observation is being 
done by an individual who is incompetent as, for instance, an infant, 
or dishonest. Except in such instances its value is not at present 
very great. Much of what is significant in life goes on beneath 
the surface. Many of our strongest purposes are satisfied through 
subtle and relatively invisible activities. Each year sees progress 
in the development of a measuring technique which will make visible 
these invisible activities and will make inferences from them to pur- 
poses surer. But for some time to come, at least, the curriculum of 
purposes must be discovered mainly by the use of the methods of 
self-analysis and self-observation. 


Thesis IV. A curriculum built around purposes would be infinitely 
dynamic. 


Traditionally the curriculum was constructed on the basis of two 
types of surveys, namely, the static and the ecstatic. The present 
curriculum is a mixture of the two plus a third. I am proposing to 
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substitute this third method, the dynamic survey, for both the static 
and the ecstatic. The process of substitution has been going on 
more or less unconsciously since education began. Complete success 
has never been realized owing to a counter process consciously di- 
rected by an able educational hierarchy. 

The ecstatic survey has already been discussed and condemned, 
because its point of view is not the purposes of the individuals whom 
the school is to serve. It attempts to make the school an instru. 
ment for realizing the purposes of a relatively small but powerful 
group of individuals whose own great personal prestige is aug- 
mented by claiming a divine origin for their ideas. Thus the schools 
become agencies for effecting the purposes of a numerically insig- 
nificant and generally atypical group. The widespread popularity 
of public education offers abundant testimony, however, that the 
wants of these able leaders substantially coincide with the funda- 
mental wants of all men and women. The widespread criticism of 
education is evidence of the atypical nature of many of their wants, 
and of the need for a general overhauling of education from a more 
democratic point of view. 

“The static survey represents the first attempt to apply methods 
of scientific measurement and statistical procedure to this great prob- 
lem of curriculum-making. This type of survey is a significant for- 
ward step because it gets right down to the level of every day. 
The method of procedure has been to study the activities of many 
individuals, to discover what abilities the people need and hence what 


abilities the schools should develop. For example, G. M. Wilson, ’ 
in a very interesting study, determined the amount of arithmetie— 
actually used by a large number of individuals, and suggested this | 


as the minimum essentials in arithmetic. 

“The static survey has come in for much criticism. It has bea 
called static. The method assumes that the function of education 
is to provide for life as it is. But a genuinely static life is an un- 
reality. Pupils must be prepared not only to enter a continually 
changing environment, but must themselves be equipped to help 
change the environment so that it will more and more fully satisfy 
wants. The static survey would provide a minimum of desirable 
goals plus many unsavory objectives. It would insure the perma- 
nence of a cumbersome system of fractions instead of a far more 
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convenient decimal system, a calendar which we now daily endure 
to perpetuate the vanity of a dead Caesar, and such an irrational 
grammar and system, or rather non-system, of spelling that after 
pupils have consumed many weary years learning what is correct, 
they must spend an additional equal number of years learning what 
part of the correct is really incorrect. 

“To a considerable extent, the static survey may justly be charged 
with being static, and probably with pauperizing the curriculum. 
This is because the originators and appliers of the method have 
made two important mistakes. First, they originated the method 
out of a philosophy which was almost but not quite fundamental. 
They failed to square their practices and recommendations with 
the fundamental of fundamentals, namely, that the unit of life 
and education is the individual and his purposes. They almost 
attained this conception. They have tried to build a curriculum 
out of individuals and what their ability is. Had they gone a step 
further and attempted to build a curriculum out of individuals and 
their purposes or individuals and what they want abilities for, they 
would be immune against criticism and would have settled an im- 
portant quarrel among educators. They would have attained a 
genuine dynamic conception of education. 

“Second, they failed to take advantage of an admirable oppor- 
tunity to correct their original error. They made observations of 
human activities, but instead of inferring the purposes which these 
activities served they sought to discover the degree of ability re- 
quired to engage in these activities. Had they considered purposes, 
they would have discovered that abilities are merely means, albeit 
necessary means, for realizing purposes, and that, as means, they 
are frequently recognized by the individuals themselves to be inade- 
quate for the complete satisfaction of their purposes. This vital 
discovery would have prevented the surveyors from being convinced 
that the tabulated list of abilities brought back from the survey was 
necessarily adequate for a curriculum. 

“The survey of purposes proposed here is preéminently dynamic. 
In fact all the dynamic forces at work in humanity revolve around 
purposes—those which the ‘world’s coarse thumb and finger’ can 
plumb, and those which cannot ‘be packed into a narrow act.’ No 
survey could provide a richer curriculum, for a thorough survey of 
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purposes is a complete survey of human life. It cannot even be said 
that a curriculum so constructed would stabilize humanity on the 
existing level of wants. The scheme assumes that the function of 
education is to aid individuals to increase their happiness by satis. 
fying their wants more and more completely. 

“In spite of Browning’s ‘Irks care the crop-full bird,’ it cannot 
even be said that the scheme will operate to prevent the multiplica. 
tion of human wants. Nature has provided against a ‘maw-cramm’d 
beast.’ ‘A spark disturbs our clod’ forever. We beg Fortune for 
just one more coin for our wallet, even though it turn to dust in 
the end. Nature has made men like trains, with lit headlights, rush. 
ing through the darkness. The light reaches far ahead, and as the 
train moves forward the light moves forward. Men rush into an 
unknown darkness following the light of their instinctive and ac. 
quired wants. They never catch up with the place where light 
fades into darkness for, as fast as a given want is satisfied to the 
desired extent, the desired extent has shifted forward. As soon as 
one want is completely satisfied, other wants bud from satiety. The 
poet, Herbert, wiser here than Browning, relates how God created 
man, From a glass He poured upon man, strength, beauty, wisdom, 
honor, and pleasure. But rest remained in the bottom of the glass, 
God withheld rest in order to retain the mastery over His creature 
and control his destiny. These never-satisfied cravings are the 
mechanism of divine restlessness. The proposed dynamic survey 
provides for infinite growth.” 


[To be continued] 
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LOCAL INITIATIVE 
AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


By PAUL R. MORT 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE time-honored practice of local initiative is being “‘put on 
- JL the spot” by one force or another throughout the nation. The 
demand for a minute definition of an essential program, a tendency 
toward budgetary controls by centralized bodies, the establishment 
of tax limitations, the failure to relieve property from a dispropor- 
tionate burden of the cost of government are all forces operating to 
undermine local initiative. This is a problem of far greater sig- 
nificance than the mere elimination of a right that has been held 
dear. It strikes at the very heart of educational progress. 


FORCES UNDERMINING LOCAL INITIATIVE 


Tax-dodger groups and other special interests are demanding that 
an essential program of education be defined in detail by the state 
in order that they may have guidance in their demands for eliminat- 
ing educational services. They normally see as essential services 
only those elements which would be common to all: the situation that 
typified all too broadly the schools they attended two or three 
decades ago; the situation that resulted in the flunking of half a 
million six-year-olds a year and the bogging down of approximately 
half the boys and girls before they had reached the fifth grade; the 
situation typical of Continental European practices but less typical of 
an emerging educational system designed to promote the purposes 
of American democracy to promote life, to give access to liberty, 
and to provide a reasonable hope of happiness to individuals in their 
personal and social living. 

From other angles have come other insidious attacks. The Fascis- 
tic tendency that grew up in some of our states, which early gave up 
their faith in democratic control of education, placing the final con- 
trol of budgets in centralized bodies, or which set limitations upon 
the taxes or expenditures which communities were allowed to make, 
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has spread by leaps and bounds during the past decade. The grad. 
ual hamstringing of local initiative by the increased disproportionate 
burdens thrown upon the property tax is the third source of danger 
to local initiative. 

Throughout this process, educators and friends of education have 
been relatively mute. Forces which are surely destroying what is 
perhaps the greatest safeguard for American education have been 
allowed to work their way without protest, while educators have 
fought over the issues of subtracting by subtracting, or subtracting 
by addition, or over the relatively unimportant issues of homogeneous 
grouping. Doubtless this lethargy is due to the belief on the part 
of those friends of education who have given no thought whatever to 
the matter that local initiative can only be defended as a sort of in- 
alienable right of the American people, and to a growing belief that 
this right, along with many other rights held dear by our forefathers, 
might have to go by the board in the development of a new social 
order. 


LOCAL INITIATIVE IN THE CYCLE OF PROGRESS 


But the implications of local initiative are of far greater importance, 
We would not stand by calmly and see local initiative threatened 
and destroyed if we understood the part it really plays in the main- 
tenance of educational efficiency, or, expressed in another way, in the 
cycle of educational progress. 

Of one fact we have been apprised on every side—we live in a 
period of social change. We have been told for decades that schools 
must adapt themselves to new conditions. We have had great 
thinkers in our schools and universities and in public life exhort us to 
make these changes. Let us see how these modifications, which are 
demanded if schools are not to lag behind the needs of the times, 
come about. To a large extent the actual changes and adaptations 
in our educational program come about through experimentation in 
actual school situations. The parties to the change are wise teachers, 
boys and girls, and enlightened helpers—supervisors, educational 
specialists, administrators. This experimentation goes on in pro- 
portion to the wisdom, training, and alertness of teachers in schools 
which are freed from meticulous domination. The most favorable 
conditions for such experimentation are obviously in those able com- 
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munities which tax themselves sufficiently to obtain the best selected 
teachers in liberal numbers and to provide these able teachers with 
the wisest available leadership and supervisory assistance. The im- 
mediate purpose in the minds of the people so taxing themselves is to 
provide better opportunities for their own boys and girls. But the 
result of their efforts is more far-reaching than the bounds of their 
own communities. 

The successful experimentation carried on by such communities 
points the way to adaptations which may be used in communities 
with less carefully selected teachers, less well supported by super- 
yvisory and administrative staffs. Through meetings in which such 
experimentation is discussed, through the visitation of teachers 
from community to community, through the activity of wise state 
department leaders, knowledge of such experimentation is dissemi- 
nated. Through the alertness of heads of normal schools, the find- 
ings of such experimentations are built into the training of young 
teachers. 

A situation favorable to creative work may often be expensive. 
We are wrong in assuming that every adaptation created under such 
favorable conditions requires increased expenditure for its adaptation 
to other communities. The favorable situation required for the first 
development of a new idea is not necessary in the same degree for 
the adaptation of an idea of proven worth. Therefore such experi- 
mentation becomes available to the schools on the lower expenditure 
levels. Clear evidence of the operation of this progress cycle is found 
in the recent financial survey of the State of New Jersey.’ Activities 
which a decade ago existed only in the better supported schools have 
found their way into the schools on lower expenditure levels. 

A full consideration of the cycle of progress would necessarily 
include the stimulation of such agencies as the national schools of 
education, and the United States Office of Education. But it has 
been demonstrated again and again that large numbers of the new 
developments in education come into being not in such centers but in 
the school systems themselves, and other such ideas do not really 
become available until creative workers in public school systems have 
adapted them to normal conditions. The large gap between the 


1 Report of the Governor's School Survey Commission, Vol. II, Reconstruction of the System 
of Public School Support in the State of New Jersey, 1933, pp. 76-112. 
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actual schoolroom conditions and the experimentation in private. 
experimental schools is sufficiently recognized to show the extreme 
importance of the work carried on mainly by the higher expendi- 
ture schools under actual public school conditions. In a state school 
system in which many schools are not actively engaged in experi- 
mentation, there is grave danger of schools lagging behind in their 
adjustments to new conditions. To a less degree, when state de. 
partments of education and normal schools are not active in the 
dissemination of knowledge concerning new experimentation, we may 
expect the same condition to exist. We may expect also that in a state 
in which the leaders in the field, in normal schools, in state depart. 
ments of education, and in professional associations are not alert to 
the ideas produced in other states and in great experimental centers, 
large expenditures of funds are being made for education which is 
outmoded. 

The implications of this progress cycle are apparent. Every 
state needs an accounting of the productiveness of its leading school 
systems and the processes of dissemination, of its contacts with 
forward-looking communities in other states and with the experi- 
mental and research centers. It is of interest that the channels 
for dissemination of experience in a state are so many and varied 
that there is little likelihood of the stoppage of all of them. 


THE CRITICAL PHASE OF THE CYCLE OF PROGRESS 


The situation is different with respect to the experimental activities 
of the abler communities. If the state taxing system is such that 
the property tax is carrying an unfair share of the cost of govern- 
ment, the overburdened property taxpayer in all communities will 
respond with too great lethargy in the provision of funds necessary 
to set up conditions favorable for creative work. In times like these 
he will be overanxious to cast aside the undue burden which he is 
carrying. The overburdened property tax therefore acts as a mill- 
stone about the neck of local initiative. We may have every con- 
dition favorable to local initiative save this one, and local initiative 
will surely suffer. In the State of New Jersey, for example, it can 
be readily demonstrated that local initiative must overcome an un- 
due burden of at least $68,000,000 which is being carried by the 
property tax of that state. Recent studies in the State of New York 
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indicate that the overburden of the property tax, even in a state 
which has been alert in relieving the burden, amounts to at least 
$100,000,000. If we would keep the flow through the cycle of prog- 
ress as easy and rapid as it should be, we must be interested in 
tax reform which will be sufficiently far-reaching to relieve undue 
burdens from property taxpayers not only in the poorer commu- 
nities but also in the ablest communities. 

In addition to this important limitation to the operation of the 
progress cycle we must not overlook the effects of inadequate or 
hindering organization. The small district, making it impossible 
to employ trained leadership, operates as an absolute denial to 
significant local initiative. Tax limitations placed upon commu- 
nities which make it either impossible for communities to tax them- 
selves or impossible to tax themselves without going through com- 
plicated and expensive machinery, operate as a hindrance to local 
initiative, to the progress cycle, and hence to educational efficiency 
ina state system. Budget-reviewing bodies, which place in the hands 
of a small group the right to veto the action of the people, give a 
focal point for the attack of special privilege and represent an abro- 
gation of local initiative which in turn cannot but operate to the 
detriment of the entire educational system.* Meticulous state re- 
quirements built upon the fallacy that there is an essential program 
of education for every boy and girl stand in the way of experimen- 
tation and progress in the meeting of the true needs of commu- 
nities and individuals. They must therefore be looked upon as a 
hindrance to local initiative, as retarding elements in the progress 
cycle, and as deterrents to educational efficiency. 


*In recent months the writer has encountered an interesting line of attack that has sought to put 
the educational group in a difficult position by claiming that those who sought to oppose the attacks on 
direct community self-determination with respect to educational expenditures, were seeking special favors 
for school teachers. To this claim the educator is expected to step up magnanimously and say of 
course we wish no special favors. This needs examination. Who are the we? Are they the school 
teachers? The answer must be No. The we primarily concerned are the American people who in 
their century and more of experience with public education have found it desirable to set up all sorts of 
special protections for this particular adjunct to popular government. Any argument that tries 
to interpret the important heritage that this represents as special protection for school teachers must 
be classed as either uninformed or intentionally misleading. Trafficking in this important heritage 
is not trafficking in the privileges of educators. It is trafficking in a public heritage which, as 
this article points out, is of tremendous importance to the efficiency of public education. Some of 
those who have sought through this line of argument to tear down the special protections thrown 
around education are men of high repute in the study of the conventional phases of government. 
Their sincerity cannot be questioned. The clarification of the thinking of these important indi- 
viduals is no small part of the task ahead. 
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State programs which have as their purpose the elimination of 
intolerably poor conditions by sacrificing the rights of abler com- 
munities to spend as they will, blockade the cycle of progress in 
a manner which can only be expected to result in gross retardation 
in adjustment to changing conditions and hence in gross ineff- 
ciency. There is no state that needs to sacrifice the right of the 
abler communities to spend more than the state demands as a means 
of eliminating intolerable conditions in the poorer communities. 
Such action is based on the theory that there is an exact limit to 
expenditures for education and that such a limit has already been 
reached. There is no case for this assumption except in terms of 
theoretical maxima far beyond the present level of expenditure in 
any state. 

We cannot hope to have any group of men, no matter how wise, 
sit in a state department office and sense all the important changes 
that must be made in education in order to meet new conditions. 
This must be done mainly by teachers and other wise workers who 
are in immediate contact with children and their problems. The 
only hope of progress is to make conditions for such large numbers 
of workers favorable for creative work. Destroy, retard, or ham- 
string local initiative, directly or indirectly deny the right of able 
communities to buy better education for their children than the state 
demands, and you have cut off the adapting mechanism of the educa- 
tional structure. 


A MAJOR FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


It is perhaps not amiss to point out that the problem of maintaining 
local initiative is fiscal in most of its aspects. As such it must be 
ranked along with the other great problem of which educators and 
the educationally-minded public are quite generally aware: the re- 
moval of the conditions which have denied approximately a half of 
the children in nearly every state educational opportunities as ade- 
quate as the people of the individual states who were neither favored 
nor handicapped by the school finance structure of the state have 
found themselves able and willing to provide. Some idea of the rela- 
tionship of these two major problems, or perhaps more strictly, prob- 
lem areas, is indicated by the Chart on the facing page. Area A is 
the area with which this article deals. Area B represents the center 
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of equalization problems. Storing up local initiative by proper tax 
reform and keeping it free from artificial barriers now widely threat- 
ening this important heritage must be classed in its importance with 
equalization of educational opportunity. 


THE TWO MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS IN STATE! SCHOOL FINANCE 
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Problem Area A (the area with which this article deals) : (1) Relieve the prop- 
erty tax from undue burden of the cost of government by transfer to other taxes, 
(2) Avoid tax limitations, budget reviewing bodies, budget limitation legislation, 
and other artificial barriers to local initiative in educational support. 

Problem Area B (the broken line indicates the extent of a defensible minimum 
for the state foundation program): (1) Expand poorly supported programs of 
districts below the defensible minimum, (2) Reduce local burdens so that no 
district may need to carry more than its fair share of the burden of a defensible 
foundation program for the state as a whole. 

* While the application of this chart in this article is made to the state situation, it applies equally 
well to the national situation in its relations to federal support of education. 


* Adapted from Mort, Paul R., State Support for Public Education, Chart V, Report of the National 
Survey of School Finance, American Council on Education, 1933. 
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THE ABILITY AND THE OBLIGATION 


OF THE STATE TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATION* 


By GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE obligation of the state to support education is as fundamental 
as its will to perpetuate itself. Even though the government be 
that of an absolute monarch or dictator, schools and the other 
means of education are recognized as necessary for the maintenance 
of the state and the prosperity of its people. But there is no other 
government so dependent upon the education of all its citizens as 
a democracy. From the beginning of our history down to the pres- 
ent time those who have best understood the nature of our govern- 
ment have insisted upon the importance of education. 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, stated the case with a suc- 
cinctness that has not been improved upon since his time. 


Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 


James Monroe gave expression to the same idea in the following 
language: 


The responsibility of public servants, however well provided for by the 
Constitution, becomes vain and useless, if the people in general are not com- 
petent judges of all the questions which it involves. Society in every district 
must gain that portion of useful knowledge which is necessary to qualify 
men to discharge with credit and effect those great duties of citizens upon 
which free government rests. 


Madison put the situation even more forcefully: 
A popular government without popular information or the means of ac- 
quiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps both. Knowl- 


* An address given at the Sixty-ninth Convocation of the University of the State of New 
York, at Albany, October 13, 1933. 
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edge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives. 


In an address to the Legislature of the State of New York on 
January 2, 1822 Governor De Witt Clinton gave expression to his 
profound belief in the necessity for education in the following words: 


I am happy to have it in my power to say that this state has always evinced 
a liberal spirit in the promotion of education, and I am persuaded that no 
considerations short of total inability will ever prevent similar demonstrations. 
The first duty of a state is to render its citizens virtuous by intellectual instruc- 
tion and moral discipline, by enlightening their minds, purifying their hearts, 
and teaching them their rights and their obligations. ‘Those solid and endur- 
ing honors which arise from the cultivation of science and the acquisition and 
diffusion of knowledge, will out-live the renown of the statesman and the 
glory of the warrior; and if any stimulus were wanting in a case so worthy 
of our attention and patronage, we may find it in the example before our eyes, 
of the author of the Declaration of Independence, who has devoted the evening 
of his illustrious life to the establishment of an university in his native state.’ 


And so one might cite practically all the founders of the Republic 
in support of the thesis that the state must provide education in 
order that liberty may be preserved to the people. 

The Regents of the State of New York, incorporated in 1784, 
made the first official declaration in favor of common schools in 
the state. They resolved that 


. the erection of public schools for the teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic is an object of very great importance which ought not to be left to 
the discretion of private men but be promoted by public authority.” 


On April 9, 1795 the Legislature of the State of New York passed 
a bill authorizing an annual appropriation of £20,000 for a period 
of five years, 


. for the purpose of encouraging and maintaining schools in the several 
cities and towns in this state, in which the children of the inhabitants residing 
in this state shall be instructed in the English language or be taught English 
Grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, and such other branches of knowledge as 
are most useful and necessary to complete a good English education.’ 


1 Speeches of Governor Clinton Before the Legislature of New York, pp. 70, 71. 1823. 
* Minutes of the Board of Regents of the State of New York, February 16, 1787, p. 103. 
* Laws of the State of New York, 1795, Chap. 75. 
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Dr. Wayne W. Soper, in his monograph entitled Development of 
State Support of Education in New York State,* a document re. 
cently issued by the State Education Department, traces in a most 
interesting fashion the history of state support from these early 
beginnings down to the present time. He calls attention to the 
provision made in the pre-Revolutionary period, during which state 
support had its first recognition in taxation for schools spread over 
the colony. He properly characterizes this period, however, as one 
of intermittent schooling and uncertain support. He records the 
creation of the Permanent School Fund in 1805 and emphasizes 
the importance of the Law of 1814 which required local areas to 
contribute to the support of schools. Possibly the most important 
single Act in the establishment of free public education was that 
which abolished the Rate Bills in 1867. This Act established the 
principle that the property of the state should be taxed to educate 
all the children of the state. The schools were open to all upon 
equal terms. No longer were the children of the poor stigmatized 
by the provision which offered education to them as a charity. 

By 1870 the amount of money apportioned by the state amounted 
to $2,660,000, which was a little more than 33 per cent of the total 
current expenditures of the public schools of the state. 

By 1902 that principle of support which recognized the obliga- 
tion of the state to give greater aid to areas that were least able 
to support their schools was recognized in the passage of the law 
which provided district quotas based on assessed valuation, the quotas 
varying from $125 to $200. 

In 1920 the Legislature added approximately twenty million dol- 
lars to the state support for education through the distribution of 
support on the basis of the number of teachers employed, with a 
differential allowed which provided support of from $200 per 
teacher in a school district employing one teacher and having an 
assessed valuation exceeding $100,000, to $600 for each teacher in 
New York City. This brought the relative amount of state support, 
which had fallen to as little as 8.5 per cent of the total current ex- 
penses for schools in 1919, to approximately 22.5 per cent of the 
current expense budget in 1921. 


*Soper, Wayne W., Development of State Support of Education in New York State. The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, Albany, 1933. 
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From 1921 to 1930 the state revised its system of support and 
increased greatly its contribution to the localities. By 1932 the 
amount apportioned by the state reached a total of $104,000,000, 
which was approximately 31 per cent of the current cost of public 
elementary and secondary schools for that year. It was during 
the period from 1920 to 1930 that the whole question of state 
support came into review, not only by the Legislature but also by 
students of education. During this period there was undertaken 
a fundamental and far-reaching inquiry concerning the financing of 
education—the Educational Finance Inquiry. In the first volume 
of the report issued by the Finance Inquiry the proposal was made 
that the American ideal of the equality of educational opportunity 
was dependent upon the development of a program of state support 
which would recognize the need of each locality for support as well 
as its ability to finance a fundamental program of education. This 
principle was expressed as follows: 


The state should insure equal educational facilities to every child within its 
borders at a uniform effort throughout the state in terms of the burden of 
taxation; the tax burden of education should throughout the state be uniform 
in relation to tax-paying ability, and the provision for schools should be uniform 
in relation to the educable population desiring education. Most of the sup- 
porters of this proposition, however, would not preclude any particular com- 
munity from offering at its own expense a particularly rich and costly educa- 
tional program. ‘They would insist that there be an adequate minimum offered 
everywhere, the expense of which should be considered a prior claim on the 
state’s economic resources.5 


While this inquiry was under way, a Special Joint Committee on 
Taxation and Retrenchment was at work on an inquiry concerning 
the subject of taxation with directions to prepare and submit plans 
for remedial legislation. The first chairman of the Committee was 
Frederick M. Davenport, in whose honor the Committee became 
known as the Davenport Committee. This Committee was con- 
tinued until March 15, 1929. The Committee employed from time 
to time a staff of competent specialists, and issued reports, three of 
which—those of 1925, 1928, and 1929—were concerned with educa- 
tional finance. The report submitted on February 15, 1925 dealt 


® The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Vol. I, The Financing of Education in the 
State of New York, George D. Strayer and Robert Murray Haig. The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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particularly with the problem of state aid. It proposed a system 
of state support which recognized the principle enunciated by the 
Educational Finance Inquiry. The Committee based its determina. 
tion of the method of distribution of support by the state upon 
the research undertaken for the measurement of educational need 
by Dr. Paul R. Mort.* The recommendations of this Committee 
were enacted into law by the Legislature of 1925. This law, known 
as the Cole Law because of the leadership provided by Senator 
Ernest E. Cole, now Deputy Commissioner and counsel in the State 
Education Department, was the most important legislative enact- 
ment for the support of the schools from the beginning of the free 
school movement down to that date. 

In 1925 Governor Alfred E. Smith called into fare? om a group 
of educators and other citizens to discuss the need for further sup- 
port, particularly in the cities, some of which operated under the 
two per cent tax limitation provisions of the State Constitution and 
were unable to procure sufficient revenues to meet their current ex- 
penses. This conference proposed a Commission to be appointed 
by the Governor to study and report upon the support of schools 
throughout the state. Michael Friedsam was made chairman of 
the Commission, which became known as the Friedsam Commission. 
This body concerned itself with (1) taxation for schools, both state 
and local; (2) the apportionment of state aid for schools; (3) local 
administration of educational funds; and (4) certain legal aspects 
of capital outlay and bonded indebtedness. The Friedsam Commis- 
sion recommended a program of increased state aid. It preserved 
the equalization principle of the Cole Law of 1925 and provided 
for larger participation by the state in the support of the educa- 
tional program. 

The Legislature amended the Cole Law in 1927, reducing the 
contribution of the local unit to the support of the state’s guaran- 
teed fundamental program by reducing the tax rate applied to the 
equalized assessed valuations throughout the state, the product of 
which was the basis for measurement of the ability of the com- 
munity. At the same time the support of the fundamental program 

*Mort, Paul R., The Measurement of Educational Need, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1924; State Support for Public Education, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1933. 
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which the state guaranteed was increased progressively, from $1,200 
in 1927 for each elementary teaching unit to $1,500 in 1930 for 
each such unit; and from $1,600 in 1927 to $1,900 in 1930 for 
each high school teaching unit. The net effect was to make avail- 
able to the several local units of administration throughout the state 
more than double the amount which the state had contributed in 
1925, the increase in the state’s contribution from 1925 to 1932 
being from $41,000,000 to $104,000,000. 

As a part of the history of the state support of education, there 
grew up a system of subsidies or quotas assigned to the local areas 
for some particular purpose. These special subsidies were continued 
in force until 1930 when it became possible, by virtue of the larger 
amounts distributed upon the basis of the equalization of support, 
to repeal most of them. This step is to be commended. It simpli- 
fied the administration of state support and carried into effect the 
principle of equalization of support already enacted into law. 

From even such a brief review as has been presented here, one 
may safely reach the conclusion that the State of New York has 
from the beginning of its history down to the present day acknowl- 
edged its obligation for the support of education and has made pro- 
vision for the financing of a system of free public education. Par- 
ticularly during the past dozen years the problem of the place that 
the state should occupy in the support of local school systems has 
been subject to scientific inquiry which has furnished the basis for 
legislative enactment. 

Doubtless, refinements in the method of measuring local need 
and of local ability to support the state’s fundamental program will 
result in minor modifications of the present method of distributing 
state funds. But the major principle which has been in process 
of development in the thinking of students of education and of gov- 
ernment has been enacted into law. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the State of New York in its legislation for the support 
of public education has set a pattern which will be followed by other 
states of the Union. 

The amount which the state is obligated to provide for the support 
of its public school system will be determined by the program of 
education which is considered necessary for its citizens. Schools in 
which reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught to young children 
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a hundred years ago could not possibly be accepted as meeting the 
requirements of the situation to-day. School education in those 
earlier days was supplementary to a much more significant education 
carried on by the family and in local community enterprises. Chil- 
dren worked with their fathers and mothers and with their older 
brothers and sisters. They were inducted into their responsibilities 
as citizens through coéperation with their elders in providing the 
labor necessary for many community enterprises and in actual par- 
ticipation in those discussions which resulted in local governmental 
action. In this earlier period, with the difficulties of transporta- 
tion and communication which then existed, each family, or at least 
each local community, was for the most part self-sustaining. 

Any attempt to propose the program of education which the 
state is obligated to provide to-day must take into account the con- 
trast between that earlier society and our modern, interdependent, 
industrial, urbanized society. They lived in an age of scarcity; we 
live in an age of plenty. They depended upon the use of power 
from human beings and from farm animals; we derive our power 
from the burning of coal and oil and from the harnessing of great 
rivers. They were compelled to work long hours in order to secure 
enough to provide food, clothing, and shelter; we live in a period 
in which the hours of labor must be restricted in order to provide 
employment for all our people. They lived in communities in which 
it was possible to discuss the issues of local government in Town 
Meetings. They had so little to distract them by way of commer- 
cialized entertainment that it was customary for them to spend such 
little leisure time as was available in the discussion of political and 
governmental problems which concerned the state and the nation. 
We live in communities so large and so complex that we find it dif- 
ficult to act intelligently or effectively in the development of efficient 
local government. We are provided with so many opportunities for 
the use—or, should I say the waste?—of our free time that the 
great majority of us pay little or no attention to our responsibilities 
as citizens of the state or nation. The only hope that we have for 
the maintenance of liberty and the perpetuation of our democracy 
is to be found in a more adequate program of public education. 

Our schools have not been wholly successful in serving the pur- 
pose for which they were established. But this acknowledgment 
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is not to be considered a denial of their possible efficacy, nor a pro- 
posal that some other agency can be substituted for them. If the 
state is to meet its obligation to perpetuate itself, we shall have to 
support a more generous program of education for boys and girls, 
for young men and young women, and for adults. The emphasis 
in our curriculum will have to be shifted from the tools of learning 
to that kind of education which leads to a livelier appreciation of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

In his discussion of the curriculum of the schools of the city of 
Chicago, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon presented this interesting analysis: 


If we contemplate the problem of adjusting our schools to the needs and 
capacities of boys and girls and to the social contribution which the schools 
are called upon to make, it is obvious that a narrow school curriculum is a 
menace to our social welfare and to our national morale. There are no more 
dangerous elements in our society than those well-meaning though often selfish 
persons who would restrict the schools to the three R’s, who cry out against 
the “fads and frills” and go so far as to include in the “fads and frills” such 
basic elements as education in art, in music, in health, and in social, political, 
and economic understanding. While the mastery of the tools of learning is 
essential to social living, it is nevertheless true that the three R’s by no means 
comprise all the fundamentals of education. The development of innate abili- 
ties and interests, of high standards of taste and appreciation, of social under- 
standing, of wholesome social attitudes and habits, the cultivation of a mind 
at once appreciative and critical of the society of which it is a part—these are 
fundamentals of education. Those who would restrict the schools to a narrow 
curriculum are inviting nothing short of social disaster.* 


But while we are engaged in redirecting the educational enter- 
prise in order that it may more certainly meet the needs of the state, 
we may not be unmindful of the necessity of making those minor 
adjustments which require for their maintenance additional support. 
We need, especially in our cities, to provide a better program of 
education for younger children in nursery schools and kindergartens. 
In the elementary school we need a vastly better adjustment to the 
needs and capacities of individual children; more adequate provi- 


_ sion for the atypical; more competent guidance for those whose 


social environment tends to nullify the work of the school. In the 


*Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois, Vol. 111, The Curricula of the 
Schools, Jesse H. Newlon et al., p. 16. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1932. 
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rural areas we still have the problems of providing for the trans. 
portation of pupils, the erection of larger units of attendance and 
administration, and the development of a program of education 
comparable to that enjoyed in the cities. 

On the secondary school level we have not yet satisfied the re. 
quirement for guidance based upon a case study of the individual's 
abilities and interests and the possibilities of later active participa. 
tion in the work of the world, dependent upon the distribution of 
workers in the several occupations. We may not legitimately pro. 
pose the exclusion of boys and girls from the opportunities of sec. 
ondary educatien when society decrees that they may not be em. 
ployed during the period of adolescence. 

With a complete cross-section of all our population enrolled in 
high schools, we have the obligation to vary the opportunities in 
such manner as to provide most stimulating training for those who 
are to be leaders as well as for those who are to be followers. The 
welfare of the state demands that education, in technical and pro. 
fessional schools as well as in the liberal arts, be offered for those 
who may contribute to the welfare of society upon the basis of the 
opportunities provided for them in higher education. 

Beyond the period of regular attendance at schools, we have the 
necessity of providing continuation schools for the rehabilitation of 
those injured in industry, for the re-training of those who lose their 
jobs through technological development, and a broad program of 
adult education. Indeed, it may well be proposed that beyond the 
period of the secondary school we will find the most important area 
yet to be developed in the field of public education. If our society 
is to maintain itself and to develop along the lines which will guar- 
antee our liberties, opportunities must be offered to adults to dis- 
cuss problems as fundamental as those concerned with our economic 
and governmental structure. We may not hope for security or for 
liberty except upon the basis of an enlightened public opinion. We 
may not trust the education given during the periods of childhood 
and adolescence to furnish a sound basis for the guidance of adults 
in a rapidly changing society. 

I have thus far discussed the obligation of the state to support 
education because it seems to me that any consideration of the ability 
of the state to finance schools must be predicated upon a definition 
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of the state’s obligation and an appreciation of the program required 
to meet its needs. In the discussion of the ability of the state to 
finance education I shall be concerned primarily with the limita- 
tions which operate to determine the support which may be devoted 
to public education. I am aware of the fact that state and local 
expenditures for education have increased greatly in recent years. I 
know of the difficulty with which the state and local governments 
are balancing their budgets. I am convinced that we should face 
the issue and reach our conclusions in the light of a critical analysis 
of the total situation. : 

The amounts the state can provide for the support of public edu- 
cation depend, in the first instance, upon its economic resources. 
Where wealth and the ability to produce are large, there we may 
reasonably expect to find it possible to spend large sums for public 
education. The fact of a temporary economic maladjustment may 
operate to subtract from the amount made available for education, 
but only temporarily and only to the degree to which the people 
believe that it is essential to reduce expenditures in this area as 
against the possibility of maintaining schools at a high level of effi- 
ciency while restricting expenditures for other governmental services. 
Indeed, it may be proposed without fear of contradiction that the 
ability of the state to support its school system is, in the last an- 
alysis, dependent upon the value which the people place upon educa- 
tion. In two communities or in two states, equal with respect to 
their resources, the amounts of money made available for educa- 
tion will vary. In the one in which education stands high in the 
scale of values, adjustments may be made in other governmental serv- 
ices, or a heavier burden of taxation may be borne, in order to pro- 
vide an adequate program of education; while in the other, retrench- 
ment may follow blindly upon the diminution of income. 

The ability of the state to support its program of education, and 
indeed all other governmental enterprises, is dependent upon its 
revenue system. If, as is true in many states, the system of taxation 


is poorly devised and inadequately administered, an increase in taxes 


may result in serious injustice and in friction which may operate to 
limit the amount of revenue collected. 

The State of New York is fortunate both in the adequacy and 
flexibility of its revenue system and in the efficiency of its tax ad- 
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ministration. It may therefore be proposed that, from the stand- 
point of the economic resources of the state and in view of its 
revenue system, the State of New York may reasonably be expected 
to maintain and to increase its support for its public school system. 

The administration of educational funds and the adequacy of the 
organization and administration of the school system have undoubt- 
edly influenced the will of the people to support their public schools, 
The history of state support, particularly within the period of the 
past twelve years, during which the support from the state has been 
based upon the need of each local community and upon its ability 
to provide for the support of its school system, has tended to develop 
confidence among the people of the State of New York in the state’s 
program for financing the public school system. It is noteworthy 
that in the development of this state-wide program for the financing 
of schools, the state has required that each community undertake 
to provide its fair share of the support of the state’s fundamental 
program, and that at the same time the state has left to each of 
the communities the possibility of exceeding the program mandated 
by the state. This is in contrast to at least one other state in the 
Union which has recently taken over completely the support of its 
fundamental educational program and has made it difficult for local 
communities to exceed the state minimum requirement. 

The judgment of the people of a state with regard to the pro- 
gram of public education must change from time to time in line 
with the changes that take place in the society which the schools 
are organized to serve. It is of the utmost importance that local 
initiative be encouraged, for it is only through such variations as 
occur in the more enlightened communities that the state program 
will be developed to a point where it will meet the needs of society. 

I am persuaded that the people of the State of New York believe 
in their public schools. I am confident that they look with favor 
upon the program of support which has made possible education 
for children, for youth, and for adults. I believe that the future 
of our democracy is dependent upon a program of education which 
will acquaint all our people with the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, while at the same time making possible for them a freer 
and richer life as individuals. I know that the professional workers 
in the schools of the state, rather than resting upon their past 
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achievement, great as it has been, are bending every energy to the 
realization of this ideal. 

We must maintain faith in our schools. We have no other insti- 
tution or agency which can so certainly develop the ideals and the 
understanding necessary for the preservation of our liberties. The 
schools must help to build a race of men who find their greatest 
satisfaction in working together for the common good. All that we 
can vision of a better society and of a more abundant individual 
life can be accomplished through education. The obligation of the 
state is to this generation and to our posterity. The ability of the 
state will be measured not merely by her economic resources but also 
by the devotion of her citizens to the development of a society in 
which equality of opportunity and social justice shall prevail. 
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A NATIONAL OUTLOOK ON 
EDUCATION 


REPORT OF GENERAL SUBJECT COMMITTEE VI* 


Chairman, JOHN K. NORTON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Secretary, CLAUDE L. KULP 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DUCATION is in a critical condition in many areas. The 
schools which failed to open last fall, and which made no 
provision for the education of their children can be numbered by 
the hundreds. Districts which have drastically shortened their school 
terms number tens of thousands. One teacher in four this year will 
receive a wage, even if it is paid in full, lower than would be legal 
under the “Blue Eagle.” Educational programs have been seriously 
harmed, not only in poorer sections, but also in many favored com- 
munities. 

Why is it that schools find themselves in a critical condition a 
year after the crisis of the depression has passed? Why is it that 
a public service of such importance has ceased to exist in some com- 
munities and has suffered serious impairment in many others? 

Committee VI, appointed to consider the National Outlook on 
Education, believes that these questions cannot be met by super- 
ficial answers. 

The current plight of education is not solely the outcome of new 
factors and forces which have originated since 1929. Rather, the 
educational crisis has its roots in conditions which existed before 
the onset of the depression. The depression has aggravated these 


conditions and has increased their harmful effect. It has revealed 


the weak timbers in our educational structure as in other areas of 
life. By locating and strengthening these weak timbers, education 
may be placed on a firmer foundation. 


* Report presented by John K. Norton, Chairman, at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association at Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, 1934. 
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The depression has also revealed the sound timbers of the edu- 
cational structure. We realize as never before the permanent valid- 
ity of the idea of universal education. Experience has again 
demonstrated that to be free the people of a nation must possess 
suficient intelligence to guide their own destinies. They cannot 
safely trust them to any small group. 

Recent years have also emphasized the soundness of the idea of 
a common school. Common understanding is essential if America 
is to keep within bounds the divisive influences which grow out of 
differences in race, creed, and economic and social status. The 
depression has reémphasized the necessity of public support for edu- 
cation, if we wish education to be the right of all rather than the 
privilege of the few. But these and other sound timbers in the 
structure of public education make no less necessary the replace- 
ment of the weak timbers. 

Many of the current difficulties of the schools have their roots in 
the failure to recognize that education to-day has certain inescapable 
relationships to the nation as a whole. It will continue to suffer 
until this hard fact finds expression in appropriate changes. Edu- 
cation has suffered severely in this crisis because we have been at- 
tempting to deal, on a local and state basis, with forces which are 
nation-wide in their origin and power. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, let it be emphasized that na- 
tional interest in education need not, and should not, involve weak- 
ening the vital principle that education is a matter for state 
responsibility and local management. In fact, state control and local 
management of our schools can be effective only if a third participant 
is brought into the situation—that participant is the nation as a 
whole. Let us make this principle concrete. At the present time 
there are a variety of emergency welfare activities on which we are 
expending billions of dollars in the teeth of a major depression. 
We are also expending hundreds of millions for a military and 
naval program of unprecedented peace-time scope. Why is this 
possible when schools are closed and millions of children are being 
offered but half an educational loaf? Did we consciously decide 
to provide for the unemployed at the expense of the children of 
the nation? Do the people really prefer that education should be 
starved while record appropriations are made for the expansion 
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of the army and navy? If not, then why is it being done? It is 
being done because the Federal Government can use taxes, which 
effectively tap tax-paying ability and credit, and because the Fed. 
eral Government is not hamstrung in employing these taxes by the 
limitations of state and local boundaries. It therefore finds it pos. 
sible to aid public enterprises which it deems important. 

Education is included only to a limited extent. Rather it is sup. 
ported almost wholly in many states through the property tax, 
Many owners of property, particularly in a time of depression, have 
little ability to pay taxes. Furthermore, the school district is fis. 
cally limited by the amount of property which chance factors may 
have located within its boundaries. Tax-paying ability, poorly meas- 
ured by property ownership, at the best is subject to extreme fluctua- 
tion. Fiscal solvency of school districts is frequently dependent on 
the prosperity of a single factory or mine or on the condition of a 
specialized type of agriculture. Tax-paying ability frequently dodges 
agilely from one area to another or escapes to island colonies of 
tax-dodgers. 

One section of this Committee considered the immediate emer- 
gency aspects of the educational situation which grow out of these 
conditions. It endorsed a program of legislation now before the 
Congress of the United States and which is the subject of hearings 
this week before the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives. This program was developed by a large 
number of educational and lay organizations called together by our 
able United States Commissioner of Education. It calls for the 
following types of temporary emergency aid for education: 

1. An appropriation of $50,000,000 for immediate relief to open 
closed schools and to keep schools open which are threatened with 
early closing during the remainder of this school year. 

2. An appropriation of $100,000,000 for relief for next year to 
be distributed upon a discretionary basis. 

3. Substantial appropriations to be distributed to the states by 
an objective formula based on need and ability. 

4. Loans against frozen assets such as delinquent taxes and closed 
banks. 

5. Allocation of not less than ten per cent of new appropria- 
tions for Public Works for the construction of school buildings. 


pria- 
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6. An appropriation of $30,000,000 to assist worthy college 
students unable to continue their education because of family un- 
employment and other emergency conditions. 

This program is being effectively supported in Washington by 
a number of organizations, including the National Committee for 
Federal Emergency Aid for Education of which James H. Richmond, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Kentucky, is chairman. 
This Committee has the hearty support of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education. It deserves vigorous sup- 

rt. 

MWe are glad to report that two items in the program of the Na- 
tional Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education have 
already been substantially attained. They are the emergency as- 
sistance for rural schools which will enable them to keep open dur- 
ing the rest of this year and the aid for deserving students which 
will make it possible for them to complete this year of college work. 

The Committee responsible for A National Outlook on Education, 
however, considered more than the immediate emergency aspects 
of this problem. Another topic group concludes that the inexo- 
rable operation of the fiscal conditions described above will slowly 
starve education, even in normal times, unless they are realistically 
faced. 

The time has come to proclaim the principle of a national mini- 
mum or foundation for a program of financial support for the edu- 
cation of every child, whether he happens to live in Maine, Arkansas, 
or California. This minimum educational opportunity should be 
financed jointly by the nation and the states, according to tax-pay- 
ing ability. 

Such a development offers no threat to state and local autonomy 
in the control and management of education. The opposite is the 
case. Abolition of local control of education which, under the stress 
of the depression has taken place in some states, is the inevitable 
outcome of attempts to finance education in the twentieth century 
through taxes, and units of school administration, developed in the 
nineteenth century. 

Federal funds necessary to assist each state in financing a mini- 
mum program of education should be distributed automatically to 
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the states upon the basis of an objective formula, such fund to be 
administered by the state through its duly constituted authorities, 
with no control reserved by the Federal Government, save that no 
state government should thereby diminish the amount of its support 
for education. 

For some this will be an unwelcome proposal, but what is the 
alternative? It is slow starvation for education broken by periods 
of instability and destruction such as that of the last three years. 
If education is to receive financial support, adequate in amount and 
sufficiently stable to permit continuity of program, we must free 
ourselves from ideas of the last century and realistically face the 
conditions of modern economic organization. 

Another topic group of Committee VI considered Negro educa- 
tion. The present distribution of national wealth has operated to 
the educational detriment of the Negro race which constitutes one- 
tenth of our population. The measurable response of the Negro 
population to even limited educational opportunity has been most 
gratifying. It is deplorable that the depression has resulted in lam- 
entable curtailment of educational opportunity for this large portion 
of our population. Social justice and general economic welfare de- 
mand that, in the provision of educational opportunity, the needs of 
Negro pupils and teachers be given equitable consideration along 
with those of all other groups. 

Another section of this Committee considered federal policy af- 
fecting education outside the forty-eight state school systems. Most 
of the federal departments now exercise educational functions in 
dealing with territorial possessions, in acting as the wards of primi- 
tive peoples, or in connection with military and naval posts. Among 
the recommendations of this Committee are the following: 

(1) That expert guidance be secured by the federal departments 
in determining educational policy and organization through the me- 
dium of surveys by the United States Office of Education; 

(2) That qualified experts be made responsible for the supervision 
and control of this work; and 

(3) That an interdepartmental federal council be organized to 
better codrdinate the government’s far-flung educational work in 
this area. | 

Fundamental educational reconstruction waits upon the strengthen- 
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ing of another timber in our educational structure. The time has 
come for a reappraisal, in the light of the lessons of the depression, 
of the purposes and content of our courses of study. We do not 
depreciate the noble service performed by public schools frequently 
under serious handicaps. Our schools have played no small part 
in creating what is perhaps the best educated population, man for 
man, which exists in any important nation. They have played a 
major role in inculcating an appreciation of our democratic form of 
government, which has permitted this most difficult type of gov- 


ernment to continue in far-flung areas, differing widely in topography 


and climate, and populated by peoples of diverse origins and eco- 
nomic interests. 

Nor would we depreciate the vital role of the schools as a con- 
servator of the best of the past. Most of man’s guidance as he 
gropes his way forward must come from the past. Every genera- 
tion must build its gains on the lessons which the race has learned 
in centuries of bitter but illuminating experience. The wise teacher 
keeps the past clearly in mind as he seeks to instruct the rising gen- 
eration. 

But it is equally certain that the teacher who merely looks to the 
past becomes a brake on progress. The race has suffered quite as 
much from unduly delaying needed changes in its ways of thinking 
as from changing them too rapidly. 

Can any clear-thinking teacher question that this nation would 
be a better place to live in if money-making as the badge of suc- 
cess had received more critical consideration? Is it beyond the 
power and outside the duty of public education to recognize the 


_ need for less selfish individualism and more social coéperation in 


the conduct of our affairs? 

The decades which lie just ahead, if they are to be traveled with- 
out mishap, call for a quality of social intelligence superior to that 
required in the pioneer epoch. How can we bring sufficient intel- 
ligence into the planning and regulation of our common affairs to 
guarantee economic and political stability and at the same time pre- 
serve certain vital areas of individual initiative and freedom? This 
question can be successfully answered only by a socially intelligent 
people. American education has no more important task than to 
discover better means of developing this social intelligence. 
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One section of Committee VI developed principles whereby con. 
tributions of organizations and business enterprises may be appraised 
and incorporated in the educational program. ‘These principles de. 
serve the thoughtful consideration of those who would protect this 
program from selfish encroachments, but who recognize the need 
of vitalizing instruction with materials of philanthropic and busi 
ness organizations. 

The present educational situation places a heavy responsibility 
upon the educators of the nation. The section topic group of this 
Committee which studied professional organizations of educators 
recommends the revision of the present loose and ineffective rela- 
tionship between the various state associations and the National 
Education Association. This reorganization would result in closer 
coérdination, and would bring matters of national importance more 
directly and vitally to the attention of members of state and local 
associations and bring about more intelligent and unified effort. 

Educators should organize to provide the leadership needed in 
order that schools appropriate to the demands of our times may be 
developed. Already thousands of teachers, working through a va- 
riety of organizations, are coming to grips with the problems which 
must be met if education is to accomplish its purposes. A prelim- 
inary survey just made by the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education lists one hundred and fifty groups which have recently 
completed or are now conducting important investigations which 
are pertinent to educational recovery and reconstruction. 

If this wholesome activity is to be most effective, the recommenda- 
tions of these deliberative groups must be integrated into a national 
plan for education and translated into practice by state and local 
school systems. The preliminary investigation by the Joint Com- 
mission reveals that this work is proceeding under a great variety 


‘of uncoérdinated agencies. Many important deliberative commis- 


sions lack facilities for bringing their findings to the attention of 
educators and encouraging their incorporation in practice. These 
conditions weaken educational recovery. 

The National Education Association and the Department of 
Superintendence are agencies which should provide for the develop- 
ment of an American plan for education. Many states have already 
established councils for such planning on a state-wide basis. These 
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councils would doubtless coéperate with a parallel national group in 
getting recommendations before the people and into action. 

To give this proposal definiteness, the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education at this meeting presented to the Execu- 
tive Committees of the Department of Superintendence and of the 
National Education Association, a proposal for a clearing house on 
educational appraisal and planning. This proposal provides for 
the canvassing of the recommendations of educational organizations 
and deliberative committees, which are pertinent to educational re- 
covery; and for their coérdination in a unified program of educa- 
tional planning. 

A National Outlook on Education suggests approaches to the 
solution of the problems of education such as those illustrated in 
this report. Nothing less than a broadly conceived program for 
educational recovery will guarantee the strengthening of the weak 
educational timbers which these trying days have made all too evi- 
dent. Such a program will correct existing inequalities and provide 
an educational structure adequate to serve a new America. 
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THE FABLE OF THE INTEGRATED ZOO 


There was once a well-ordered 
though conservative Zoo. It had a 
Lion House and a Monkey House; it 
had a Turtle Pond and a Seal Pond; 
it had a Bear Den and a Wolf Den; 
It had a Buffalo Run and a Gazelle 
Run; in fact it had all the Things 
that a well-ordered and conservative 
Zoo always has. And it had well- 
trained Men to do all the things that 
should be done—men trained to Feed 
the Lions and men trained to Feed 
the Snakes; men to Drive the Camels 
and men to Herd the Buffalo; men to 
explore the Earth for new Animals 
and men to write Learned Books 
about them at Home. At the Gate, 
you could, according to your tastes, 
buy anything from a Picture Postcard 
of the Giraffe to a Treatise on the 
Freudian Complexes of the Gorilla. 
And every Sunday and Holiday Dad- 
dies would bring their Children to 
smell the Tiger and ride the Ele- 
phant, to checkle at the Bears and 
grimace at the Monkeys, and do all 
the things that Children do in a well- 
ordered conservative Zoo. 

One day, a Frontier Thinker vis- 
ited the Zoo. “Dear, dear,” said the 
Frontier Thinker, “This will never 
do; this Zoo is sadly Out of Date. It 
is over Compartmentalized—the 


Frontier is not at all like This. You 


must take down all these Artificial 


Barriers; the Children will learn 
much faster under the free Stimula- 
tion of Realistic and highly Socialized 
Surroundings. There will be Activity 
leading to further Activity, a Felt 
Need, Problem-Solving, and Rapid 
Evolution of a New Social Order.” 

“But,” ventured one of the trained 
Keepers, “how about my Gazelles, 
that we brought with so much Trou- 
ble and Expense from Africa?” 

“Gazelles?” said the Frontier 
Thinker, “Five years from now there 
will be no Gazelles.” 

So they took down the Barriers, 
and Integrated the Zoo. And im- 
mediately the man who knew how to 
Feed Snakes was trying to Pitchfork 
the Tiger, and the man who knew 
how to Tame the Tiger was being 
chased by the Herd of Buffalo, and 
the man who knew how to Lasso the 
Buffalo was hiding in the Microscope 
House, and the man who knew how 
to use the Microscopes was trying to 
Save the Babies, and there was plenty 
of Activity for all, until the Police 
came with Machine Guns. 

The Frontier Thinker was right. 
In Less than Five Years—in fact, be- 
fore Nightfall, there were no Ga- 
zelles. For that matter, there were 
no Lions; there were no Children; 
there was even no Frontier Thinker. 

ALLAN ABBOTT 
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New Studies in Education 


THE INFLUENCE OF VARYING AMOUNTS OF 
PUNISHMENT ON MENTAL CONNECTIONS* 


UNISHMENT has little or no 

potency in eliminating a punished 
response from the repertory of reac- 
tions when the situation vanishes. This 
study attempts to discover whether in- 
tensification of punishments in terms of 
many versus few or no electric shocks, 
or in terms of the loss of much or lit- 
tle or no money, differentially affects the 
course of learning. 

Four experiments in which everything 
was equalized except the magnitude of 
the punishment attached to a mental 
connection were conducted in order to 
determine whether a greater punishment 
weakens the connection more (or 
strengthens it less) than a lesser punish- 
ment does. In Experiment One, in 
which one hundred subjects (boys) took 
part, one of four English words was to 
be connected with a nonsense-word. 
The annoying after-effects consisted of 
the announcement wrong, or of the an- 
nouncement wrong and the deprivation 
of one-, two-, three-, or four-tenths of 
a cent. In Experiment Two, in which 
ninety-six subjects participated, similar 
material was used, but annoying after- 
effects consisting of the announcement 
wrong, or of the announcement wrong 


plus one, or two, or three, or four elec- 
tric shocks were substituted for the dep- 
rivation of money. In Experiments 
Three and Four learning material of a 
very difficult nature was used in order 
to minimize the importa...c of memory, 
which may have played an important 
part in the first two experiments. One 
of six parts of a nonsense form was 
to be selected. In Experiment Three, 
in which sixty-eight subjects partici- 
pated, the annoying after-effects were 
the same as those employed in Experi- 
ment Two; and in Experiment Four, in 
which forty subjects took part, the an- 
noying after-effects were the same as 
those employed in Experiment One. In 
all experiments the satisfying after- 
effect always consisted of the announce- 
ment right. 

The data were analyzed by three 
methods. Method 1 was concerned with 
the weighting of the per cent of repeti- 
tion in excess of a priori chance (25 per 
cent for Experiments One and Two and 
16 2-3 per cent for Experiments Three 
and Four) for one, two, three, and four 
occurrences of the same wrong connec- 
tion. Method 2 involved the computa- 
tion of per cents of repetition in 


* By Jacos Tucxman, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 590. 
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excess of a priori chance for first occur- 
rences only. Method 3, which was 
utilized in combining the results of all 
four experiments, involved the weighting 
of per cents of repetition in the next trial 
of all connections which were punished 
in the preceding trial inversely propor- 
tional to their variances for the respec- 
tive punishments. 


FINDINGS 


In all four experiments the evidence is 
clear that a punished occurrence is 
strengthened more by occurring than it 
is weakened by being punished. 

By any reasonable interpretation of 
the results of the four experiments, the 
influence of a mild wrong differs very 
little from that of an emphatic and sub- 
stantial pain or deprivation. ‘There is 
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a tendency to repeat less the most pun. 
ished connections, but the shift is ir- 
regular and uncertain. This tendency 
may be explainable by the more fre- 
quent presence of secondary connections 
such as “ is not right” when the 
punishment is extreme. 

The practical consequences of the 
facts of all the experiments are obvious, 
No intensity of punishment prevented 
the occurrences of the punished connec- 
tions from being harmful to learning, 
In every experiment, and with every de- 
gree of punishment, they did more harm 
than good. Practice in error is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Unless the punish- 
ment leads to an immediate change of 
response, the occurrence of a wrong con- 
nection does harm which no punishment 
of it is likely to cure. 


THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE* 


YSTEMATIC studies of the tech- 

niques of educational administration 
are noticeably lacking in the field of 
higher education. In recent years a 
lively interest has been shown in this 
phase of education. Educators realize 
that the acts of the administrator must 
be logical, consistent, objective, and free 
from fortuity. Only in this manner can 
administration approach maximum effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. Administra- 
tion is not the primary aspect of the 
college. It is secondary to instruction, 
but if teaching and learning are to be 
vigorous and effective, colleges must 
be administered with this end in view. 


*By James S. Kinper, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 597. 


This investigation was begun with the 
thought in mind that if information con- 
cerning present practices was systemati- 
cally gathered and interpreted, perhaps 
some of the basic principles underlying 
sound administration could be clarified, 
and even new principles developed. In 
other words, the problem of this study 
was to attempt a synthesis of the in- 
ternal administration and organization 
of the liberal arts college. More specif- 
ically, the aims were: (1) to discover 
how the educational and administrative 
policies of colleges are determined; (2) 
to reveal the types of internal adminis- 
tration which now exist; (3) to show 


College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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how the various administrative officers 
function in relation to each other; (4) 
to determine the extent to which the 
faculty as a group and as organized 
committees participate in internal admin- 
istration; (5) to suggest some basic 
principles of administration as they are 
revealed in surveys and other educa- 
tional literature, and to show whether 
these principles have been adopted by 
the colleges and universities included in 
the study. 

Data for the study of current practices 
were obtained by a series of question- 
naires which was sent out by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and from 
institutional catalogues, charters, by- 
laws of boards of trustees, and printed 
statements of faculty and administrative 
organization. One hundred and sixteen 
colleges participated in the study, and 
for illustrative purposes eleven complex 
organizations of the university type were 
added. The one hundred and sixteen col- 
leges comprise what is referred to as 
the “main study group”; the eleven uni- 
versities are called the “secondary 
group.” 

The principles of internal administra- 
tion were compiled from the literature 
of the field. They are discussed at 
length and are validated by documenta- 
tion. 

In general the plan of the study was, 
first, to “blue-print” current adminis- 
trative practices; second, to develop and 
validate a set of guiding principles of 
administration; and third, to apply these 
principles to the institutional data. 

The recommendations which grew out 
of the study are embodied in the sev- 
enteen guiding principles of internal ad- 
ministration which were posited. The 
data on current practices have in the 
main been used to demonstrate the ap- 


plicability of the principles under dis- 
cussion. The final value of the princi- 
ples lies in the fact that a workable 
administrative guide based upon both 
practice and educational philosophy is 
available to the college executive. The 
principles could advantageously be used 
as a check list against which the col- 
lege president might measure his own 
organization, not with a view to obtain- 
ing a percentage rating but as a guide 
for self-study and future institutional 
progress. 


FINDINGS 


1. Administrative practices in the lib- 
eral arts colleges vary more widely than 
is generally supposed. 

2. Liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties differ in their administrative prac- 
tices, although the difference is one of 
degree rather than of kind. 

3. College administration is more 
democratic in practice than in form. | 

4. The administrative organization in 
the colleges of this study is conservative. 

5. In the last five years there have 
been few changes in organization and 
administration which come within the 
scope of this study. College experiments 
which are in progress or are proposed 
for the near future center largely around 
the curriculum, the improvement of in- 
struction, and the care and direction of 
students. 

6. College faculties are given a share 
in the administration of the col- 
leges. Their participation comes mainly 
through the use which is made of fac- 
ulty standing committees. 

7. Many of the colleges apparently 
have no by-laws or faculty regulations. 

8. Boards of control and administra- 
tors are apparently interested in making 
improvements in their situations. 
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g. College administrative officers are 
doing too much teaching. It is often 
difficult to decide whether an individual 
is an instructor or an administrative of- 
ficer. 

10. The duties of two or more admin- 
istrative offices are frequently performed 
by one individual. These offices are 
often only remotely related. 

11. Many administrative officers, espe- 
cially business officers, are directly re- 
sponsible to the board of control. 
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12. Over-organization of the instruc. 
tional staff is noticeable in most of the 
colleges. This results in a large number 
of subject-matter departments, in some 
cases with a staff of no more than one 
to three members. 

13. The general faculty meeting js 
feasible in the small college, but it 
should be very carefully planned so that 
it will serve as a really constructive 
force and not as a mere democratic 
gesture. 


A COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF DEAF 
AND HEARING CHILDREN* 


HIS study sought to determine 
whether or not the findings of the 
Drever and Collins study, made in Scot- 
land, were substantially correct, inas- 
much as there was a decided difference 
between its findings and those of the 
study, made in this country, by the Na- 
tional Research Council. The Drever- 
Collins study (the results of which were 
published in 1928) found that, in the 
responses to performance tests, the deaf 
were at no age-level more than one year 
inferior to the hearing, and that there 
was a question whether or not they were 
at all retarded intellectually. The Na- 
tional Research Council (in 1924-1925) 
found from their study that the deaf 
were from two to three years retarded, 
in comparison to the hearing, in the re- 
sponses to the Pintner Non-Language 
Mental Test. 
The results of the two studies were 
arrived at through different media. It 
seemed wise, therefore, to employ with 


the same group of deaf and hearing 
children the tests which each study had 
used in its investigation. The scales 
were: (1) Drever-Collins, Performance 
Tests of Intelligence; (2) Pintner-Pat- 
terson, A Scale of Performance Tests; 
(3) Grace Arthur, A Point Scale of 
Performance Tests; (4) Rudolf Pintner, 
Pintner Non-Language Mental Test. 
These tests were given to 130 deaf 
children and 130 hearing children. The 
individuals of the two groups were 
matched on the basis of sex, chronologi- 
cal age, nationality of parents, racial ori- 
gin (whether Hebrew or not), and socio- 
economic status. 


FINDINGS 


The results of this study in general sup- 
port the findings of the Drever-Collins 
Study—that the deaf are, at no age- 
level, as much as one year retarded. 
All three of the performance scales 
find the hearing children superior to the 


* By Kerra MacKane, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 585. 
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deaf, although there is slight variation 
in the findings. 

The Pintner Non-Language Mental 
Test reveals, at the ten- and eleven- 
year-old levels, a marked superiority of 
the hearing children and re-emphasizes 
the findings of the National Research 
Council by affirming the retardation of 
the deaf to the extent of two years, 
with the exception of the twelve-year-old 
level, at which age the deaf, in this 
particular study, seem to be superior to 
the other age-levels of the deaf. 

On the whole, the study reveals that 
hearing boys do not appear to be as 
proportionately superior to deaf boys as 
hearing girls are to deaf girls. 


Deaf girls are found to be inferior 
to deaf boys, but hearing boys and girls 
are in remarkable agreement when the 
difference in chronological age is taken 
into consideration. 

Residual hearing seems to have no 
positive relationship to intelligence of the 
deaf children. 

It seems evident from this study that 
the Drever-Collins Scale and the Pint- 
ner Non-Language Mental Test meas- 
ure different abilities, for the present 
study plainly shows that the same deaf 
children may be less than a year re- 
tarded in their responses to the perform- 
ance scale and yet be two years retarded 
in responses to the non-language test. 
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Teachers College zm the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From Cleveland Plain Dealer— 


Teachers Speak Out 


It is Cleveland’s happy privilege these 
days to furnish the rostrum from which 
the school leaders of America expound 
education’s philosophy. We are glad to 
supply that rostrum, for with very few 
exceptions the educators have something 
worth while to say, and say it very well. 

Last week’s meetings were preliminary 
to the full program of this gathering 
with a long name, the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. All this week the men 
and women who are leading America’s 
schools through the depression and are 
seeking a way out will be telling their 
colleagues and the public what is wrong 
and what is right with schools in partic- 
ular and society in general. Other emi- 
nent speakers outside educational ranks 
will add their voices to the symposium. 

If anyone still holds to the idea that 
educators are bashful, diffident folk, 
lurking in academic shades and blinking 
doubtfully at the bright beams of reality, 
he will be quickly disabused of such mis- 
conceptions if he'll listen to the school 
men and women this week. . . . 

They are not disturbed at change. 
They protest the trammels of tradition. 
They assert the futility of expecting 
laissez faire doctrines to cope with a 
social order which manifestly refuses to 
stay put. 


So far as their own situation is con- 
cerned the teachers have a right to kick. 
Education is victim of a walloping de- 
flation. The easy answer that every- 
thing else has been similarly hit would 
be a good one if education had not been 
called upon to do more as its support 
dwindled. 

A private industry hit by hard times 
can fire most of the office help, put a 
watchman in the factory and sit tight 
until the storm blows over. But the 
schools must carry on. Children con- 
tinue to be born and to reach school 
age, be the times good or bad. It is to 
the outstanding credit of the men and 
women of American education that they 
have met this challenge with courage, 
self-sacrifice and patience. ‘They have 
carried on, even when salaries were cut 
below the scale of self-respecting labor- 
ers and then, in many cases, not paid. 

But it is even more to the credit of 
the teachers that their protest is not 
based primarily upon their own hard 
plight. Naturally they resent the neces- 
sity of wearing old clothes, driving 1927 
cars and maintaining homes perilously 
close to the hunger line. But their chief 
concern is the tough prospect a world 
which goes economically berserk every 
few years holds out to their pupils. 
They demand a better chance, a wider 
opportunity for the youth they are called 
upon to train for the guidance of to- 
morrow’s America. 
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That is why they protest with good 
reason at the tendency to slash school 
budgets first when tax revenue dwindles, 
why they are a bit impatient when busi- 
ness, which a few years ago was de- 
manding this and that change in the 
schools “to make them practical,” now 
shouts “back to the three Rs.” 

The teachers are speaking up. Their 
questions are pointed. Some of them 
are painful to temperamental Tories. 
All the answers are not in the back of 
the book of tradition. But most of them, 
we believe, must be found, and that 
promptly, if America is not to abandon 
the grand old Horace Mann and Wil- 
liam McGuffey principle of American 
equality of opportunity. 


From The Literary Digest— 


See Federal Aid to Schools As 
Imperative 


Judging by reports from two big annual 
educational conventions just closed at 
Cleveland—the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation and the Progressive Education 
Association—the school teachers of the 
nation have experienced two changes of 
thought. Faced with the closing of thou- 
sands of schools, they have begun to see 
Federal aid on a large scale as inevita- 
ble, and, secondly, they have discovered 
that if there is to be a healthy national 
school system there must first be a work- 
able and definitely planned economic 
structure. 

The first item—Federal aid—was up- 
permost in the minds of the educators 
when they gathered for the N.E.A. meet- 
ings. There was a feeling of inevitable 
collapse of American education unless 
Federal aid were forthcoming immedi- 
ately. Last March, a year ago, the na- 
tion’s banks closed by the thousands. 
This March the teachers are witnessing 
the closing of thousands of schools. 


There is a big hue and cry for immedi- 
ate relief, but against this demand is a 
fear that Federal aid will mean Federal 
control. And this division of opinion 
concerning aid vs. control occupied a 
large share of time and attention in 
Cleveland. 

Protagonists for Federal aid were led 
by Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whose 
program called for a Federal appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 to block the closing 
of 20,000 of the nation’s schools by 
April 1. Other points forwarded to 
Congress for action were a plea for ap- 
propriations of $100,000,000 to help 
maintain schools through 1934-35, and 
$400,000,000 additional, to be distributed 
to all the States in the year 1934-35 in 
order that all schools may be adequately 
supported. 

Federal aid for education is no new 
idea, Dean Russell told the teachers, for 
it was advocated in the days of the Con- 
federation. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment has played an increasingly greater 
role in education up to the present day. 
But he warned that the teachers must 
see to it that the kind of Federal aid 
is obtained that will not endanger the 
freedom of teaching and control in the 
local schools. 

Editorial comment favored the teach- 
ers’ requests. “Without any doubt, 
Federal help must be extended,” the 
Cleveland News said, pointing out that 
the road-building group has asked Con- 
gress for $1,000,000,000, while educators 
are asking for $500,000,000. The teach- 
ers have passed over the point of 
arguing over the virtue or vices of 
Federalized schools, said the Charlotte 
Observer, for “they know by bitter ex- 
perience what State and community con- 
trol of schools has involved during the 
lean years. They are fighting for their 
subsistence.” 
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From Meriden (Conn.) Record— 


Educational Trends 


Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has de- 
manded a federal appropriation of $400,- 
000,000, to be apportioned next year 
among schools in all states on “an ob- 
jective basis.” To give added emphasis 
to his declaration he maintains that such 
a plan for federal aid should become one 
of the permanent principles of school 
support. 

He takes for granted, apparently, that 
federal aid sometimes is a foregone con- 
clusion and might as well start now to 
minimize the acute situation which exists 
in many places today where teachers’ 
salaries are unpaid and many schools 
closed for lack of state or municipal 
funds. 

He maintains that by taxing incomes 
and imports and by its large sales taxes 
on automobiles, alcohol and tobacco, the 
federal government has removed from 
the state the only taxes which could be 
collected. 

Sensing at once the fears of the pub- 
lic relative to government jurisdiction 
which might menace the potency of local 
control, Dean Russell cites three plans 
now being proposed in Washington. 

“One, patterned after relief methods, 
would allow some qualified individual to 
appraise individual cases of school need 
and to dole out, in accordance with it, 
moneys from a fixed sum granted for 
the purpose. Another scheme would fol- 
low the administrative methods of the 
NRA and place centralized control with 
a board in Washington. 

“A third would set up a federal board 
which would grant aid according to 
‘effort and need’ of the states and locali- 
ties, following certain objective prin- 
ciples.” 

In all of these suggestions Dean Rus- 
sell scented trouble resulting from dis- 


cretionary powers to a central authority, 
In his opinion the only safe way would 
be to have a fixed federal sum “admin- 
istered in an automatic way, preferably 
by some auditor, accountant or book- 
keeper.” 

According to the principles, both of 
equality and efficiency, “we should be 
safe in recommending to Congress that 
by far the best way to meet the emer- 
gency in education would be to grant 
each State the sum of $11 per pupil in 
average daily attendance for the school 
year 1932-1933, with a slight additional 
amount for the less densely settled 
States. 

“No board of strategy would be 
needed, no discretionary authority would 
be retained. Minimum programs would 
be cared for, schools could be reopened 
at once. Local control would be pre- 
served. Federal aid in any other form 
would tend to transfer the power away 
from the people.” 

Another professor prophesied that the 
school buildings of the future would be 
open from 7 in the morning until 12 at 
night, officered by duplicate staffs. “By 
1940 they probably would have 53,000,- 
000 students, of whom 20,000,000 would 
be adults. This would require presum- 
ably some 1,300,000 teachers, and annual 
teacher production should be planned on 
that basis.” 

This mass production in school is quite 
as probable as many other wholesale 
schemes in economics under the new ar- 
rangement for making over the country. 

Every day the pressure upon the means 
for providing education grows greater. 
Fewer children are permitted to leave 
school to work, and less opportunities 
for work are provided for students 
graduating from Junior and High 
schools. 

Idleness is a menace so great that 
every energy is being employed to pro- 
vide education of some sort, academic, 
manual training or recreation, to keep 
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employed minds and bodies which would 
otherwise be subjected to deteriorating 
influences. 

The trends shown in the Cleveland 
convention are the direct result of the 
tendencies which the national adminis- 
tration has been cultivating in_ its 
planned government. 

No one knows where the money for 
such paternalistic schemes is coming 
from, but neither do the Solons in Wash- 
ington know where they are to get the 
wherewithal to finance their near-Social- 
istic plans in agriculture, industry, etc. 

When local school boards and super- 
intendents attempt to make their plants 
and personnel measure up to government 
standards to meet undeniable necessities, 
they often incur the enmity of communi- 
ties, with charges of extravagance and 
needless expenditures. 

There is no more experimenting being 
done in school management than in gov- 
ernment direction. Things are in a state 
of flux. History is being made so rap- 
idly that it becomes ancient almost be- 
fore it attains the distinction of being 
modern. 

The public is paying a tremendous 
price for the privilege of educating the 
masses, but without such education the 
evolutionary trends might become revo- 
lutionary. 


From the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger— 


Schools and Taxes 


The proposal for a Federal appropria- 
tion for education in the States was 
made in a new form at the annual con- 
ference of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. It comes from Dr. William 
F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

He says that the National Govern- 


ment has taken over many of the sources 
of revenue which used to belong to the 
States, and is thus depriving them of 
funds to which they are entitled. He 
suggests that a Federal appropriation 
equal to $11 for each child of school 
age be made to each State, and that the 
money be spent in the State as at pres- 
ent. Under this arrangement, he says, 
there would be no interference with the 
local control of the schools, while it 
would be possible to open schools that 
are now closed on account of lack of 
money. 

The objection to this arrangement is 
that it would open the way to Federal 
interference in the management of the 
schools. It is morally certain that after 
the appropriations had been made for a 
few years some one in Washington 
would say that Congress should not ap- 
propriate any money without some con- 
trol over the way it was spent. It ap- 
propriates money for roads on condition 
that the States match the appropriation 
and build roads of a certain type. 

But if it should happen that the Fed- 
eral tax-collection plan, which has been 
seriously proposed, should be adopted, 
then the school tax might be included 
among those paid over to the Govern- 
ment and apportioned among the States. 
The plan is that all gasoline taxes, all 
income taxes, all inheritance taxes and 
all corporation taxes be uniform 
throughout the country, and that they 
be paid into the Federal Treasury in the 
first place with such proportion of them 
as seemed fitting returned to the States 
of their origin. Those who favor this 
say it would prevent business from mov- 
ing from one State to another in search 
of the most favorable tax system and 
thus do away with unfair competition. 
How soon this will pass from the con- 
versational stage into the realm of prac- 
tical politics is still uncertain. 
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From the Buffalo Times— 
Freedom to Teach 


American school superintendents, who 
have been holding their annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, are waking up to 
the fact that they have done a pretty 
poor job in preparing the youth of the 
country to live in a changing world. 

Dr. John Dewey wants a complete re- 
vision of curricula from the fifth grade 
through high school “to make these 
young people go out of school conscious 
of the forces that are changing the con- 
ditions of life for everybody.” 

Others are even more outspoken in 
demanding changes that will dispose 
youth to accept new ideas, even revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

The adult world is talking about eco- 
nomic planning, the nationalization of 
the railroads, municipal ownership, 
Communism, Fascism. Only at rare in- 
tervals are these matters so much as 
whispered in the class room. And if 
schoolmasters now find that they have 
been limping along fifty years behind 
the procession, they have only themselves 
to blame. 

History has been taught as propa- 
ganda for nationalism. Economics and 
political science have been taught as 
static subjects, not as functional fields 
in which greed and the lust for power 
often furnish controlling motivation. 
The schools have been largely silent 
about the labor movement and its signifi- 
cance. 

They have been silent, in part, be- 
cause the type of men and women who 
sit on boards of education have been far 
more sensitive to the supposed interests 
of dominant economic groups and to the 
sensibilities of patrioteering organiza- 
tions than to their responsibilities to to- 
morrow’s citizens. 

There have been honorable exceptions, 
but the vast majority of the schoolmas- 


ters have never made the fight for the 
right to speak the truth as they see it, 
which newspaper editors and reporters, 
for instance, are constantly making. For 
the most part they have been content to 
protect their jobs, to avoid the contro- 
versial and to pass on the old stereo- 
types, even though that meant political 
and economic illiteracy for the mass. 

If the school men at last are prepared 
to make a fight for freedom of teaching, 
it is a hopeful sign for American democ- 
racy. 


From the Santa Ana (Calif.) 
Register— 


The National Education 
Association Convention 


The educators of the country held their 
annual convention in Cleveland last 
week. The meetings extended over ten 
days. All the familiar names known to 
the educational world were found on 
the program. John Dewey, Professor 
Judd of Chicago, Dean Pound of the 
Harvard Law school, Goodwin Watson 
of Columbia, and a score of others 
equally well-known, were to be found on 
the various programs of the various sec- 
tions. 

The most marked feature of the con- 
vention was the emphasis laid upon the 
necessity, on the part of education, to 
meet the new social order which is al- 
ready being ushered in. No longer are 
the educators of the country on the de- 
fensive, lying down in the face of the 
criticisms that have been levelled at them 
for their conservatism. They literally 
stood on their hind legs and flung a 
challenge into the teeth of those who 
are putting forth their influence and 
power to hamstring popular education, 
especially the secondary and the higher 
education. 

It is difficult to single out the number 
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of addresses which call for notice. It 
was impossible for any one man to at- 
tend all the section meetings, and hear 
all the striking addresses, unless he could 
be relieved of that immutable law of 
physics that no one body can be in two 
places at the same time. But there were 
four addresses, if the singling out of 
that number is permissible, which from 
the reports were worth the “whole price 
of admission.” These were addresses 
by Dean Pound, John Dewey, E. A. 
Filene, and Goodwin Watson. 

Dean Pound aptly described the 
changes that have come over legal and 
political procedures in this country. The 
legislative and the judicial have had to 
give way to the executive power. Things 
move so swiftly that we can no longer 
wait for the slow procedures of the two 
former agencies. Cooperation or cen- 
tralization are the alternatives in our 
modern society. “We are at the end of 
non-cooperating and independent neigh- 
borhoods; but it is not the end of the 
Constitution.” Page James M. Beck 
and his fearful followers on that. “Leg- 
islation is like the white line on the 
trafic roads of the country, good enough 
in the open country; but in the thick of 
trafic, the traffic officer is needed.” 
That is the function of the executive 
in these complex days. 

The views of Professor Dewey are 
quite familiar to the intelligent public. 
Professor Dewey makes his philosophy 
the handmaid of a new social order, at 
once progressive and humane. Edward 
A. Filene, the merchant and social pio- 
neer, is the model of what the business 
man of the future ought to become. 
With him business is to be conducted, 
not for profit, but for service; and his 
life has been a practical application of 
that philosophy. Goodwin Watson has 
a radical program within the framework 
of our democracy which reaches down 
to the very bottom of things. With 
a nimbleness of mind and a facility of 


speech he took his listeners on a far- 
reaching excursion, the destiny of which 
most of us cannot determine with our 
present outlook. 

Altogether, it was an epoch-marking 
convention. Education has entered a 
new and wider field; and we shall be 
interested to observe the reaction upon 
the advocates of the existing programs. 


From Lorain (Ohio) Journal- 
Times Herald— 


Planning for Security 


“The pioneer knew he had to make cer- 
tain things happen in order to have a 
secure home and community,” says Dr. 
Goodwin B. Watson, psychologist. “To- 
day the citizen feels impotent and futile 
as an individual. Social science has re- 
vealed trends and we resign ourselves 
to the straws on the surface.” 

Making a clearing in a forest, build- 
ing a log cabin, planting grain, digging 
a well, spinning, weaving, and so on 
look simple and easy to us at this dis- 
tance. At least, they made a very defi- 
nite and clear-cut program for pioneers 
to carry out. Today a lot of us do 
not see the job ahead so clearly. The 
pioneer could get along with little 
money, but he had to put plenty of in- 
telligence, energy, physical strength and 
moral courage into his work. Today 
we seem more dependent upon money 
and forget that the other requirements 
are the same as ever. 

It is still necessary to have a plan 
and a sense of direction. The plan may 
require more cooperation with fellow- 
men than did the pioneer’s. It may call 
for more enlightened leadership. But 
certainly we need not feel baffled and 
resigned to drifting just because our 
problem has changed along with other 
social changes which have taken place 
since the pioneer’s day. 
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From Utica (N.Y.) Observer- 
Dis patch— 


Charge Education Lags 


You can always find the severest critics 
of a line of work in its own ranks. 
Perhaps that is because the critic is in- 
formed. 

At any rate, Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, before the superintendents 
in convention in Cleveland, spoke sharply 
of the waste in secondary and college edu- 
cation. 

It is common knowledge, said the 
professor, that our schools above the 
elementary level neither provide the sub- 
jects suitable to the needs of the stu- 
dents nor teach what they do in such 
ways as to insure to any considerable 
numbers mastery, interest and subse- 
quent use. 

Professor Briggs said: “Education 
cannot justify itself if it continues to 
teach the language of Caesar and Chau- 
cer to the neglect of the effective speech 
of today; the science of Aristotle and 
Roger Bacon or even of the first decade 
of this century, when weekly discov- 
eries are made in the laboratories of 
Compton, Millikan and scores of other 
geniuses. 

“No credits are so frozen as many 
that are given in high schools and col- 
leges,” said Professor Briggs, who de- 
clared that “The facts are a profes- 
sional scandal,’ and that “We cover 
them up from the public.” 

Another speaker was Dr. Henry C. 
Morrison of the University of Chicago, 
who advocated a “debunking” of public 
school methods and a reorganization. 

“Now if ever is the time for educa- 
tional change,” said Dr. John Dewey. 

“It is our job to adjust the schools to 
a new type of economic and social con- 
ditions,” declared Paul O. Stetson, pres- 
ident of the superintendents. 


These educators seem to be agreed 
that the past has too big a hand in the 
conduct of education, that the model 
needs streamlining to fit modern condi- 
tions and that something should be done 
about it. 


From Cleveland Plain Dealer 


(By Dave Cox in “By-Product” 
Column )— 


Wisest Convention Utterances 


The educators assembled in Cleveland 
are divided into many views as to what 
philosophy of economics to teach in the 
class room. We believe Reporter Law- 
rence J. Hawkins of the Plain Dealer 
analyzes the prevailing educator senti- 
ment correctly, however, when he speaks 
of it as a “theme of ‘socialization’ run- 
ning like a thread through the con- 
vention.” 

Some of the doctrines being pro- 
pounded by the educators’ left wing are 
so wild and ridiculous as to cause us 
to sympathize altogether with Profes- 
sor Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who said: 

“IT am sick to the point of nausea of 
listening to these prophets of a new 
education . . . Change is not necessarily 
progress and safe and wise progress is 
not possible until we decide in what 
direction we want to go.” 

And then we thought Professor Briggs 
made the wisest convention utterance: 

“Far more schools now need guid- 
ance in better practices than freedom 
to an experimentation for which they 
have neither the vision nor the compe- 
tence.” 


(In the next day’s issue, same column) 


Citizen Hawkins on Reporter Hawkins. 


Citizen Lawrence J. Hawkins disso- 
ciates himself from Reporter Lawrence 
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J. Hawkins to write the By-Product this 
letter: 

“Some of your readers may gain the 
mistaken notion from the context of 
your column in which my name was 
used this morning that I share your 
views. I do not agree with you that 
the ‘New America’ left wing group of 
the N. E. A. is proposing ‘wild and ridic- 
ulous’ doctrines. I think it is right 
and reasonable. 

“The Harold Ruggs and Goodwin 
Watsons are about four steps ahead of 
the parade, but the parade is headed in 
their general direction. 

“Only ultra-conservatives need be 
alarmed at these current proposals to 
‘socialize’ the school curriculum. After 
all, that term simply means better fit- 
ting students for citizenship in tomor- 
row’s society, or our best concept of 
what that society will be. No one is 
bent on indoctrinating pupils with red 
theories; the new education only makes 
the modest proposal that the schools 
teach all the facts about society, includ- 
ing the crimes of high finance. Democ- 
racy can never achieve an ideal society 
until the majority of its citizens un- 
derstand the evils of the existing order.” 


From Cleveland Plain Dealer 


(By Trp Rosinson in “Philoso- 
pher of Folly” Column)— 


Satisfaction 


From the reported utterances and reso- 
lutions of various sections of the edu- 
cational bodies that have been holding 
their sessions in Cleveland, I derive 
much comfort and inspiration. True, 
there has been some loose talk and a 
share of owlish platitude. But the gen- 
eral effect has been a feeling that the 
educators have thrown off a large num- 
ber of inhibitions, and are, for the first 
time in our history, feeling free to ex- 
press their honest opinions. The moss- 


back is no longer in evidence. The lib- 
eral is expressing himself vigorously. 
Such speeches as those of Professor 
Counts of Columbia and Howard K. 
Beale of Washington renew hope in the 
hearts of the thoughtful. Things have 
been said that have needed to be said. 
The reign of the reactionaries ap- 
proaches a crisis. 


From the Mitchell (S. D.) Re- 


publican— 
A Problem of Education 


Educators in a session at Cleveland, 
Ohio, are giving thought to a problem of 
education. The nation and the world are 
being harassed by economic and social 
problems which are rocking traditional 
concepts to their foundations—in fact 
destroying many of the beliefs concern- 
ing these subjects, which have long been 
held fundamental. 

This is probably the most difficult 
problem faced by educators. What will 
be taught the younger generation, which 
will have to finish solving the tremen- 
dous questions being raised today? 

The Cleveland conference faced the 
challenge and some ideas were voiced 
which would have seemed radical in the 
extreme, only a few years ago. 

The National Education Association’s 
Department of Superintendence heard a 
report presented by Willard E. Givens, 
superintenent of schools in Oakland, 
Calif., which declared that a “dying 
laissez faire must be completely de- 
stroyed.” 

The report went on to explain that 
a large degree of social control will be 
necessary in the future. The schools 
were challenged to take their part in 
the destruction of the laissez faire ideal, 
which has been proved disastrous in a 
social and economic system as complex 
as that of modern days. 

Professor George Counts, of Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, went fur- 
ther. He declared it to be the duty of 
educators to teach the coming genera- 
tion that the capitalistic system has 
failed. But that in itself will not be 
sufficient. What will the constructive 
teachings of political and economic 
science include? 

In a world which is groping for veri- 
ties in these inexact sciences, it will be 
a tremendous problem to decide what 
to teach students. Until more progress 
has been made, it will probably be wis- 
est to point out the failure of the older 
concepts, suggesting the possible lines 
along which new systems may be worked 
out, and encouraging the students to 
think for themselves. 

One thing is certain. A greater or 
less degree of social control is going 
to be necessary in the future. The va- 
rious parts of a complex economic struc- 
ture can’t be allowed to function without 
direction, if the balance of the whole 
system is to be maintained. 

The diagnosis of the weakness in the 
capitalistic system made by Karl Marx 
has been borne out. Marx pointed out 
that the disposition of surplus earning 
under the capitalistic system is the key 
to business difficulties. 

By surplus earnings, he meant money 
which is earned in too great quantities 
to be expended for consumer goods and 
thus put back into circulation. He de- 
clared that the investor, or capitalist, 
who makes money from his holdings in 
industry inevitably returns his profits 
into investment in still more production 
units. Eventually the balance between 
producer and consumer is destroyed. 

Our recent experience has proved that 
as business and finance became more 
complex this shortcoming of the capital- 
istic system has become more and more 
disastrous. 

The question has passed one of theory. 
It is now a pressing, practical problem. 
Something in the way of social control 


is an absolute necessity to prevent fy. 
ture maladjustments. These are difficult 
problems for a student to grasp. But 
they will have to be taught. The future 
generation will find it necessary to un- 
derstand the problem of balancing pro- 
duction and consumption. 

If that is not done the whole system 
will collapse in one grand wave of bank. 
ruptcy. A start toward solving the 
problem is being made today. But the 
schools have the work of training the 
next generation to carry on the task. 


From the New York Sun— 
Differ on Federal School Aid 


Strayer Says Local Taxes Can’t Suf- 
fice—Smith Opposes U. S. Control 


The Federal Government must assume 
a larger responsibility for the support of 
public education, Dr. George Drayton 
Strayer, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, de- 
clared before a joint meeting of the 
Citizens Conference on the Crisis in 
Education and the Fourteenth Ohio State 
Educational Conference. 

Dr. Strayer decried the “false econ- 
omies that are depriving millions of boys 
and girls in this country of anything like 
an adequate education.” ‘Thousands of 
schools throughout the country are closed 
or being operated on part-time schedules, 
the educator charged, while in many 
other communities vital courses are being 
eliminated completely. 

“The challenge presented to public 
education was never before so great,” 
Dr. Strayer said. “The time has come 
to face the issue and to demand legisla- 
tion which will make possible a better 
service through the public schools.” 

Dr. Strayer’s address followed a mes- 
sage from former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, in which Mr. Smith 
declared that the task of providing ade- 
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quate school facilities belongs to the State 
alone. While expressing himself as in 
favor of limited Federal support for 
public schools as an emergency measure, 
the former Governor warned that Fed- 
eral financial aid might result in Federal 
control of education. 

In the message, which was read to the 
delegates by Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education in New 
York, Mr. Smith said: 

“There is today an urgent demand for 
Federal support of education. I am not 
opposed to a fair and efficiently admin- 
istered emergency program of Federal 
support for public schools, but it be- 
hooves all friends of public education to 
give careful thought to the question of 
long-term Federal support. 

“Such a policy ought to be considered 
on its merit quite apart from the influ- 
ences due to present economic difficulties. 
It is axiomatic in American Government 
that control follows support. Men may 
cry Federal aid without Federal control, 
but so declaring does not determine the 
outcome. 

“In Russia, in Italy, in Germany we 
have within our own day seen the school 
system of a great people diverted to the 
purposes of a single political party. 
Whoever pays the fiddler calls the tune.” 

Another speaker at the conference was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice- 
principal of the Todhunter School in 
New York City. She expressed a hope 
for the day when the training of teachers 
will be placed on a higher plane, permit- 
ting them to develop their personalities 
as a result of greater economic freedom. 
She decried economies at the expense of 
schools and teachers. 

There is no reasonable probability that 
schools can be adequately financed upon 
the basis of local support, Dr. Strayer 
declared. He charged that “we have 
long outgrown this method of financing 
education.” The reason, he contended, 
is that in every State local school dis- 


tricts, townships and counties vary 
greatly in their ability to provide support 
for their schools. 

Dr. Strayer said that the six-point plan 
proposed by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for national support of education 
should be supported by all educators. 
The plan proposed an immediate grant 
of $50,000,000, to be used as an emer- 
gency fund for schools in dire need, and 
that a sum of $100,000,000 be made 
available for the next fiscal year. In ad- 
dition to the emergency funds, the pro- 
gram included a permanent set-up for 
Federal aid to public education. 


From the New York Times— 


Missions Urged to Revise 
Teaching 


Dr. I. L. Kandel of Columbia Says 
Education in Foreign Schools 
Has Failed 


Revision of educational activities con- 
ducted by American missionaries is ad- 
vised by Dr. I. L. Kandel, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College. 

As editor of the yearbook Dr. Kandel 
declares that if American educators are 
to be of any value to native peoples they 
should adopt a more realistic attitude 
toward their task. Educational systems 
that may be satisfactory in this country, 
he notes, may not be suitable in China, 
Japan or the Far East. 

“Education has been subordinated to 
evangelical purposes,” Dr. Kandel de- 
clares. “The educational enterprise has 
not succeeded because of this subordina- 
tion. Just as the original purpose of 
missions was to bring the message of 
Christianity to non-Christians without 
any serious inquiry into their background, 
so in education schools have been estab- 
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lished following the pattern with which 
missionaries were familiar in the lands 
of their origin with little or no attempt 
at adaptation. 

“Worse than this has been the failure 
of missionary educators to keep abreast 
of the progress in education in their own 
countries. The result has been that in 
the same area there may be found a 
number of schools representative of dif- 
ferent national systems and even among 
those of the same national origin schools 
representative of different denominations. 

“That such a situation must inevitably 
lead to a confusion of ideals and purposes 
in education and fail to make any real 
contribution to the educational progress 
of the people concerned is obvious. As 
in the case of denominational differences 
so in education the native must find 
it difficult to choose between rival 
claimants.” 

Dr. Kandel cities a recent report of 
the League of Nations Mission of Edu- 
cational Experts to China, and lectures 
by the late Dr. Carl H. Becker at the 
University of London, which were de- 
voted to a criticism of American educa- 
tional missions. 

“That this view is spreading is indi- 
cated in the restrictions which are being 
imposed on foreign educational missions 
in such countries as China, Japan, 
Mexico and Turkey. It means on the 


whole that educational missions have 
failed in two directions: first, in adapt- 
ing educational ideals and practices to 


the local environment and, second, in pre- 
paring nationals themselves to assume 
leadership. 

“While the efforts of such organiza. 
tions should be to eliminate themselves 
ultimately by training up a succession of 
native leaders, there will still be many 
aspects of education to which they can 
turn their attention. Some of these as- 
pects would include the preparation of 
teachers in modern theories of education, 
the development of rural and agricultural 
education, the provision of medical train- 
ing, and the whole field of social welfare 
activities.” 

Dr. Kandel believes that a policy of 
adaptation rather than of assimilation 
must be considered in colonial systems of 
education. 

“This means,” he says, “that educa- 
tional theories and practices must no 
longer be transferred and imposed with- 
out change and that they must be devel- 
oped anew in each situation in accordance 
with local traditions of culture, local en- 
vironments and the needs, cultural, spirit- 
ual and material, of the peoples con- 
cerned. 

“The missionary educator must accord- 
ingly be not only an_ instructor—the 
imparting of literacy and information is 
not enough—but an educator in the 
broadest sense, and a student. Much of 
what has been written in recent years on 
the reforms needed in missionary activi- 
ties in religion applies equally to those 
in education.” 
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follows : 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Teachers College held on 
Thursday, March 15, 1934, the follow- 
ing action was taken: 

Alumni Trustees were elected as 


Miss Margaret V. Kiely, Principal of 
the Bridgeport Normal School, was 
elected for a two-year term from March 
1, 1934. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Elementary Edu- 
cation for the State of New York, was 
re-elected to serve a further term of one 
year from March 1, 1934. 

Mrs. Winter Mead, daughter of Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, was elected a 
member of the Board. 

The Trustees approved the following 
retirements from active service with ad- 
vance in rank to Emeritus Professor of 
Education from July 1, 1935: David 
Snedden, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
to be absent on leave during the aca- 
demic year 1934-35; Otis W. Cald- 
well, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the In- 
stitute of School Experimentation and 
Professor of Education, to be absent on 
leave during the Spring Session, 1935; 
Patty Smith Hill, Litt.D., Professor of 
Education, to be absent on leave during 
the academic year 1934-35. 

Promotions of members of the staff 
from July 1, 1934 were approved as 
follows: 


Faculty of Education: Mabel Carney, 
M., from Associate Professor to 
Professor of Education; Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, A.M., from Associate Pro- 
fessor to Professor of Education; Perci- 
val M. Symonds, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Education; 
Elizabeth D. McDowell, Ph.D., from 
Assistant Professor to Associate Profes- 
sor of Speech; Gerald S. Craig, Ph.D., 
from Assistant Professor to Associate 
Professor of Natural Sciences; Erling 
M. Hunt, Ph.D., from Assistant Profes- 
sor to Associate Professor of History; 
Frank W. Cyr, Ph.D., from Associate 
in Rural Education to Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education; William R. Odell, 
Ph.D., from Associate in Commercial 
Education to Assistant Professor of 
Education. 

Faculties of Education and Practical 
Arts: Lois Coffey Mossman, Ph.D., 
from Assistant Professor to Associate 
Professor of Education; Clarence Lin- 
ton, Ph.D., from Assistant Professor to 
Associate Professor of Education. 

Faculty of Practical Arts: Helen E. 
Judy-Bond, Ph.D., from Assistant Pro- 
fessor to Associate Professor of House- 
hold Arts; Mary deGarmo Bryan, 
Ph.D., from Associate in Household 
Arts to Assistant Professor of House- 
hold Arts. 

Jessica M. Hill, A.M., Instructor in 
English, will retire from active service 


gon July 1, 1934; and Lucia W. Dement, 
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A.M., Instructor in Fine Arts Educa- 
tion, on July 1, 1935. 

The Trustees accepted the gift of 
$10,000 made by Mr. and Mrs. Dunlevy 
Milbank, to establish in Teachers Col- 
lege the “Milbank Loan Fund” for the 
benefit of students of the College. The 
Fund will be administered by the Teach- 
ers College Loan Fund Board. 

A budget of $3,031,006 was approved 
by the Trustees for the maintenance and 
operation of Teachers College and its 
allied activities during the fiscal year 
1934-35. 


Educational Administration 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education, held in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 5, 6, and 7. He led a discussion 
group dealing with “Legislation and 
Finance.” 


Professor Strayer will attend the meet- 
ings of the Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, held in Atlanta April 13 and 14. 
He will address the Association on “The 
Financing of Education during the De- 
pression,” and will speak at a banquet 
of the Association of School Superin- 
tendents on “The Leadership of Super- 
intendents of Schools.” 


Professor John K. Norton attended the 
meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 24-March 1. As chairman of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, Professor Norton reported 
on the Commission’s activities during the 
year. As chairman of General Sub- 
ject Committee VI, he also presented, 
before the General Session, the findings 
of that committee on the subject, “A 
National Outlook on Education.” 
Professor Norton spoke at the Feb- 
ruary 6 meeting of the Scholia Club, 


held at the Men’s Faculty Club, on 
“Certain Characteristics of Educational 
Workers Which Stand in the Way of 
Effective Professional Organization.” 


Mr. George D. Strayer, Jr., a graduate 
student in Educational Administration, 
has accepted a teaching position in 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., for the summer ses- 
sion. 


The organization of the staff and cer- 
tain preliminary work necessary for the 
conduct of the Yonkers School Survey 
have been practically completed. Field 
work in some areas has been begun and 
will be carried forward by all divisions 
of the Survey within the next six weeks. 

Certain fundamental inquiries con- 
cerning the city of Yonkers, having to 
do particularly with the social and eco- 
nomic background in which the schools 
are placed, have been completed and the 
results placed in the hands of each of 
the field workers. Preliminary data 
have been collected concerning the financ- 
ing of the schools, and a beginning has 
been made in the study of the organiza- 
tion of the school system. 

The persons having major responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the work and 
for the development of the report are 
members of the staff of Teachers Col- 
lege. Their assignments are as follows: 


STAFF OF YONKERS SCHOOL SURVEY 


George D. Strayer, Director 
N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Director 


The admiaistration and supervision of the 
schools; the business administration of the 
schools; plant and equipment; the main- 
tenance and operation of plant. 


Dr. George D. Strayer 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 


Organization of the schools and of classes 
with particular reference to the opportu- 
nities provided for children varying in in- 
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telligence, in achievement, and in the need 
for special adjustment. 


Dr. Paul R. Mort 


The financing of the schools 
Dr. John K. Norton 
The teaching personnel, including issues 


having to do with appointment, salaries, 
promotions, and retirement of teachers 


Dr. Willard S. Elsbree 


The work of the elementary schools 
Dr. J. R. McGaughy 
Dr. M. B. Hillegas 
Dr. Lois C. Mossman 
Dr. Jean Betzner 
Miss Roma Gans 
The work of the secondary schools 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs 
Dr. E. K. Fretwell 
The curricula of the schools 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins 
Dr. Paul R. Hanna 
Educational and vocational guidance 
Dr. A. I. Gates 


Health and physical education 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams 
Dr. C. L. Brownell 
English 
Professor Allan Abbott 
Foreign languages, ancient and modern 
Professor Wilbert L. Carr 
Professor Albert L. Cru 
Mathematics 
Dr. W. D. Reeve 
Professor C. B. Upton 
History 
Professor J. M. Gambrill 
Dr. E. M. Hunt 
Natural sciences 
Dr. S. R. Powers 
Geography 
Mr. De Forest Stull 
Speech 
Dr. Elizabeth D. McDowell 


Music 

Professor Peter W. Dykema 
Fine arts 

Professor Sallie B. Tannahill 
Lunchrooms 

Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan 


Commercial subjects 
Dr. William R. Odell 


Household arts 


Professor Anna M. Cooley 
Professor Cora M. Winchell 


These members of the staff will be 
supported in their work by fifty or more 
field workers, who will aid them in the 
collection of data but who will not be 
responsible for the interpretation of the 
facts assembled nor for the recommen- 
dations which are made. 

It is expected that the report will be 
completed and ready to present to the 
Board of Education not later than the 
time proposed in the contract, June 15. 


Adult Education 


On February 8 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner spoke on “Adult Education,” in 
Stamford, Conn., before a joint meeting 
of the Board of Education, the Council 
of Social Agencies, the Interracial Coun- 
cil, and members of the teaching staff 
and of other civic organizations. 


Among the research projects under 
way in the department this semester is 
a study of the adult classes for the 
unemployed in New York City. The 
project is in charge of Professor F. 
Ernest Johnson. 


Educational Psychology 


At the February meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, Professor 
Arthur I. Gates spoke before the Amer- 
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ican College Personnel Association on 
“The College Personnel Officer’s Pro- 
fession: A Forecast,” and before the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion on “A New Diagnostic Program in 
Reading.” 

On March 9 Professor Gates spoke 
before a joint meeting of the section on 
Reading and the section on Mental Hy- 
giene of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. His 
topic was “Better Techniques in the 
Teaching of Reading As a Means of 
Preventing Problem Cases.” 


Professor Leta §. Hollingworth vis- 
ited the State Teachers College at In- 
diana, Pa., March 2, and gave an address 
before the student body and staff. In 
the evening she addressed the local chap- 
ter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

On March 5 Professor Hollingworth 
participated in a symposiurn, under the 
leadership of Professor W. H. Kilpat- 
rick and in codperation with Professor 
F. M. Thrasher of New York Univer- 
sity, broadcast over Station WEAF, 
New York. The symposium dealt with 
character, and was under the auspices 
of the Greater New York Forum on 
Character Building. 


Guidance and Personnel 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion gave a tea March 3 at which re- 
ports from the convention of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, held in 
Cleveland February 21-24, were heard. 
Thirteen students in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel who attended the Convention re- 
ported the various phases of the meet- 
ings. Reports were given by Professor 
H. D. Kitson and Professor Ruth 
Strang. The members of the Student 
Personnel Administration Club were 
guests at the tea. 
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Professor Kitson spoke over Station 
WTAM, Cleveland, February 24 on 
“Wider Aspects of Guidance.” 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson has been asked 
by the New York State Commission for 
the Blind to make a survey of the vo. 
cational experiences of fourteen hun- 
dred adult blind in the State of New 
York. 


Horace Mann School 


More than four hundred graduates of 
the Horace Mann School, many of them 
distinguished in their fields of work, at- 
tended a dance in the Thompson Gym- 
nasium February 16. In the receiving 
line were retired teachers who had re- 
turned especially for this occasion. Dean 
William F. Russell, of the class of 1907, 
extended a greeting. During the inter- 
mission a program was presented by 
talented alumni, among whom were 
Miss Lucy Monroe, who has just com- 
pleted an engagement with the Chicago 
Opera Company, and John Mulholland, 
the well-known magician. 


Several interesting assemblies have been 
held during the past month. Mrs. Lucie 
Rosen gave a concert on the theremin; 
Max Kalish, the sculptor, gave a de- 
monstration of the elementary principles 
of modeling; and on “Dad’s Day,” which 
is held annually February 12 and at- 
tended by several hundred fathers, the 
Hampton Quartet sang. 


On February 11, Professor R. G. Rey- 
nolds spoke over Station WEAF under 
the auspices of the National Education 
Association on “More Common Sense in 
Education.” He has also recently ad- 
dressed the Parent-Teacher Association 
at Ossining, N. Y., and at Palisades, 
N. J.; the Teachers Association at 
Doylestown, Pa.; at Marion, Ohio, and 
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at Detroit and Pontiac, Mich.; the 
Rotary Club at Marion, Ohio; and the 
Fordson Teachers Club Institute at 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Professor Reynolds, Mr. Alton I. Lock- 
hart, Miss Mary Harden, and Profes- 
sor Gerald S. Craig attended the 
meetings of the Progressive Education 
Association in connection with the Na- 


tional Education Association meetings in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Professor Reynolds, Dr. Cecile White 
Flemming, and Miss Helen M. Atkinson 
are continuing to serve on the Commit- 
tee on Records and Reports which is con- 
tributing to the work of the Commis- 
sion on School and College Relations of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Eugene 
Randolph Smith of the Beaver Country 
Day School the committee has met each 
month since the spring of 1932. This 
committee was appointed to work with 
the directing committee of the Associa- 
tion in the new “eight-year experiment” 
which has just begun, under the aus- 
pices of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, to develop new possibilities for 
secondary education. The committee is 
charged with the responsibility of sug- 
gesting the most effective means for the 
various schools to obtain information 
necessary to a study of the experiment 
and of the pupils concerned in it. 

During this first year of its service, 
the committee has given primary con- 
sideration to the development of a 
definite procedure for studying the at- 
titudes, habits, and traits of secondary 
pupils and to the development of a tech- 
nique for reporting and recording results 
of the measurement and estimate of 
pupils. 


In connection with the federally sup- 
ported educational research project un- 


der the direction of Teachers College, 


a staff of thirty-five workers is at work 
in the Horace Mann School on curric- 
ulum problems. Under the combined 
supervision of individual staff members 
and a directing committee, these work- 
ers are engaged in the development of 
new teaching materials and the valua- 
tion of procedures of instruction in both 
the elementary and the high schools. 
The members of the directing commit- 
tee are: Professor Reynolds, Miss Helen 
M. Atkinson, Dr. I. C. Sartorius, Miss 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Miss Helen 
Crissey, Miss Mary Harden, and Dr. 
Flemming. 


Household Arts 
Professor May B. Van Arsdale ad- 


dressed the Home Economics Association 
of New Jersey at a supper meeting held 
at Hotel Douglass, Newark, February 
28. Her subject was “Spiritual and 
Physical Aspects of Homemaking.” The 
discussion which followed was led by 
Miss Josephine Raub. 


Miss Mary I. Barber, a former staff 
member of the department, spoke be- 
fore the household arts students of the 
College February 16. She gave an in- 
teresting, illustrated talk on her work 
as director of the Home Economics Bu- 
reau of Kellogg and Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Extensive preparation is being made to 
greet graduates and former students of 
Teachers College at the Teachers Col- 
lege Reunion Dinner to be held Monday 
evening, June 25, at Teachers College in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dean Emeritus James E. Rus- 
sell, Dean William F. Russell, Profes- 
sor Maurice A. Bigelow, and many 
former and present staff members will 
give cordial welcome to all who come. 
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On Friday afternoon, June 29, the 
College will be at home at a tea to 
all delegates attending the American 
Home Economics convention. 

It is hoped that many former stu- 
dents will be interested in the conference 
on Education for Marriage and Family 
and Social Relationships, which will be 
sponsored by ‘Teachers College, The 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
and the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and will be held on June 30, 
July 2 and 3. There is a probability 
that the railroad rates to the American 
Home Economics Association meeting 
will permit those coming for the annual 
convention to remain until after Sum- 
mer Session at Teachers College. This 
is a splendid opportunity to combine 
many activities. 


Miss Winifred Stenhouse, of the Uni- 
versity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, was a guest at the College for sev- 
eral weeks during February and March. 


International Institute 


Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College 
and President of Robert College and of 
the Istanbul Woman’s College at Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, returned to Teach- 
ers College March 6 for a short stay, 
during which time he lectured in the 
courses on American Edueation and on 
Education and Nationalism. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve spoke at the 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics in Cleveland 
on February 24 on “What Can We Do 
to Meet the Challenge of the Present 
Situation in Secondary Mathematics?” 
On the way home from Cleveland he 
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spoke to the Mathematics Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., on “Mathematics and 
the Integrated Program.” 


Mr. Ben Sueltz, of the Cortland Nor- 
mal School, successfully passed his final 
oral examination for the Ph.D. degree 
on February 15. 


The mathematics exhibit which was on 
display on the fifth floor of Russell Hall 
for several weeks was studied by hun- 
dreds of students and by teachers and 
their pupils of the metropolitan area. 
The exhibit was planned to show the re- 
lation of mathematics to the other great 
fields of knowledge and to life. 


Music 


A group of about one hundred Teachers 
College students, under the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Howard Murphy, 
attended on March 21 the performance 
of the Bach B Minor Mass by the Ora- 
torio Society of New York. Attendance 
was preceded by a careful study of much 
of the work and by the singing of many 
of the choruses in the Theory classes. 


During the meetings of the Music Su- 
pervisors National Conference in Chi- 
cago, a Teachers College luncheon will 
be held April 9 in the Hotel Stevens. 


Professor Alice E. Bivins, who has been 
ill for some time, returned to her classes 
in good health early in March. 


Miss Catherine M. Adams (Teachers 
College, 1931-32) is a member of the 
Department of Music staff, in charge of 
the Organ Department, at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. She is also direc- 
tor of the Women’s Glee Club and or- 
ganist in the Sinclair Memorial Chapel. 


Miss Mayme E. Irons (Teachers Col- 
lege, 1927-28) has an article in a recent 
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issue of School News and Practical Edu- 
cator on “Recreation for the Singing 
Mother,” which relates in some detail 
her activities in Decatur, Ill. 


Natural Sciences 


During the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence Professor S. R. 
Powers spoke before the National Coun- 
cil of Supervisors of Elementary Sci- 
ences. His topic was “A Program for 
the Extension of Work in Science Edu- 
cation.” He also spoke before a joint 
meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association and College Teach- 
ers of Education on “Development of 
Instructional Materials from the Fields 
of the Natural Sciences for the Liberal 
and Professional Education of Teach- 
ers.” 

He also spoke before the science 
teachers of those progressive schools that 
have been granted permission by the col- 
leges to work along experimental lines 
without jeopardizing the welfare of stu- 
dents as relates to college entrance. Be- 
fore this group he outlined a plan for 
development of the work under these 
experimental conditions. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig spoke to the 
staff of the State Normal School at New 
Haven, Conn., on February 3. The sub- 
ject of his address was “The Science 
Program for a Modern Elementary 
School.” He addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association at Verona, N. J., 
February 6 on “The Place of Science 
in the Elementary School.” 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley presided at the 
meeting of the three sessions of the Na- 
tional. Council of Education held in 
Cleveland February 23 and 24. On 


February 25 he addressed the conference 
of textbook publishers and school ad- 
ministrators on “Stabilizing the Cur- 
riculum,” and the Horace Mann League 
on “Educational Conditions in Moham- 
medan Countries.” On February 26 he 
addressed the Convocation of Kappa 
Delta Pi, the honorary society in educa- 
tion, on “New Developments in Ameri- 
can Education.” 


On March 14 and 15 Professor Bagley 
gave addresses at the University of 
Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Week on the 
following topics: “A Critical Evaluation 
of the Unit Concept of Teaching the 
Social Studies,” “The Principal as a 
Leader in the In-Service Development 
of Teachers,” and “What Factors Other 
Than So-Called Intelligence May De- 
termine School Success?” 


On February 21 Professor E. S. Even- 
den addressed the student body of the 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., 
and in the evening presented, before a 
group composed of faculty members of 
that institution, instructors from the 
Teachers College at Buffalo, and super- 
intendents and principals in the eastern 
New York area, data and proposals 
growing out of studies of teacher educa- 
tion in connection with the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers. 


Professor Evenden attended the meeting 
of the Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, held in connection 
with the meetings in Cleveland on Feb- 
ruary 22. He spoke briefly on recent de- 
velopments in standards for teachers col- 
leges before the luncheon meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges on February 23. He also dis- 
cussed Dr. W. E. Peik’s paper on “The 
Future of the Junior College in Ameri- 
can Education” before the National 
Council of Education on February 24. 
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Professor Evenden gave a brief report 
of the present status of studies in con- 
nection with the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, pertaining to 
practice teaching and supervision, before 
the Supervisors of Student Teaching at 
their meeting of February 27. He re- 
ported some of the recommendations of 
the National Survey before the meeting 
of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education on February 28. 
These recommendations were made the 
subject for discussion by the Committee 
on Courses for the Training of Teach- 
ers of that organization. 


Professor Thomas Alexander has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Courses for the Training of Teachers 
of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. This committee 
is to analyze findings from the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers 
and other sources and propose for this 
organization one or more programs for 
the education of teachers. A yearbook 
of the Society is expected to eventuate 
from this material. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer was 
in Buffalo, N. Y., February 21 working 
with several critics of the State Teach- 
ers College. She also met representa- 
tives from the Mount St. Joseph College 
who were interested in problems of cur- 
riculum revision. 

Professor Stratemeyer spent March 9 
at the State Teachers College at New 
Paltz, N. Y., working with critic teach- 
ers. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


The Riverside Church has requested 
Professor Patty S. Hill to serve as 
chairman in planning a series of lectures 
and discussions for the parents of the 
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youngest children in the church school, 
The general topic is “The Effects of the 
Attitudes and Reactions of Adults upon 
the Growth of Young Children,” and 
the lecturers will be: Dr. Bess Cunning- 
ham, Professor Mary M. Reed, Miss 
Elda Robb, Miss Flora Thurston, Mr, 
E. G. Osborne, and Miss Helen Chris- 


tianson. 


Professor Reed attended the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence and 
also the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion meetings held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24-March 3. She spoke on 
the Schoolmen’s Week program of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
March 15 on “The Curriculum of the 
Primary Grades in the Present Social 
Order.” 


Miss Edith U. Conard has been invited 
to codperate with the Woodward School 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in testing and ad- 
vising the staff with regard to the prog- 
ress of the children in manuscript writ- 
ing. 


Nursing Education 


Professors Isabel M. Stewart, Elizabeth 
C. Burgess, and Lillian A. Hudson at- 
tended the first annual meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing, held at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., January 29 to 31. This 
association, which was formed at a con- 
ference in Teachers College a year ago, 
is composed of twenty-one colleges and 
universities which have schools or de- 
partments of nursing education. The 
officers, all of whom were reélected, are: 
president, Annie W. Goodrich, Dean of 
Yale University School of Nursing; 
vice-president, Marion Howell, Dean of 
Western Reserve University School of 
Nursing; secretary-treasurer, Isabel M. 
Stewart; chairman of the membership 
committee, Elizabeth C. Burgess. 
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At the January meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, Professor Burgess was 
reappointed to serve for three years as 
a member of the Nurse’s Advisory Coun- 


cil. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams partici- 
pated in several of the section meetings 
of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, held at Raleigh. On the morn- 
ing of March 23 he addressed a group 
of superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors. Following this meeting he was 
a guest of honor at a luncheon of the 
Administrative Board of the North 
Carolina Girls’ Athletic Association. In 
the afternoon he led a discussion group 
of the Physical Education Section. 


Professor Williams attended the South- 
ern District Society meetings of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, held at New Orleans from March 
28 to 31. He spoke at the General 
Session on “Which Way Physical Edu- 
cation?” and was chairman of the 
Health Education Section and _toast- 
master at the banquet. 


On February 8 Professor C. L. Brown- 
ell spoke before the meeting of the 
Nassau County Schoolmen, consisting 
mostly of principals and superintendents, 
on “Athletic Aristocracy.” On Febru- 
ary 17 he acted as general summarizer 
at the mid-year meeting of the Con- 
necticut Physical Education Society. 


During the twenty-first annual School- 
men’s Week, Professor W. L. Hughes 
addressed the Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the State Education Association at 
Philadelphia March 16 on “Guidance 
and High School Athletics.” 


During the months of February and 
March Miss Josephine L. Rathbone gave 


a series of lectures on personal hygiene 
to the League of Women in the School 
of Commerce at New York University. 


Secondary Education 


The committee of the National Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals on 
the Orientation of Secondary Education, 
of which Professor Thomas H. Briggs 
is chairman, will meet in Asheville, 
N. C., during the week of April 15. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell will represent 
Teachers College at the meetings of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to be held in 
April at Chicago, Ill. 


A group of students from the Secondary 
Group spent the morning of February 
16 at the Paul Hoffman Junior High 
School, of which Dr. Angelo Patri is 
director. The group was particularly 
impressed with the program in art, 
weaving, pottery, shop, and home eco- 
nomics. ‘The functioning of a definite 
philosophy was evident in all the ob- 
served activities. 

Dr. Michael Lucey, director of the 
Julia Richman High School for Girls, 
was host to twenty-five members of the 
group on March 2. He explained to 
them the administrative and supervisory 
set-up of this large girls’ high school, 
and then conducted them on a tour to 
see the plan in operation. Especial at- 
tention was directed to the guidance 
program. 


Enriched Teaching of English, by Pro- 
fessor Maxie N. Woodring and Miss 
Hazel Benson, is being revised. Pro- 
fessor Ida Jewett of the department of 
English is participating in the work of 
revision. The new edition will be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College during the summer. 
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“Salvaging Education,” an address which 
Professor Briggs delivered at Los An- 
geles in December, is being published in 
the California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education. His addresses before the 
Department of Superintendence at Cleve- 
land in February are to appear in the 
Proceedings of that organization and 
also in School and Society, The Junior 
Senior High School Clearing House, and 
The High School Quarterly. 


At the Junior High School Conference 
of New York City, held March 10, 
Miss Mary B. Dillon, Principal of the 
Joan of Arc School, was chairman of 
the Home Room Section and Professor 
Fretwell was the speaker. 


Mr. Eugene M. Hinton has accepted the 
principalship of the Old Trail School, 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Hinton is at present 
completing work on his Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, which is entitled “An Analyti- 
cal Study of the Style and Rhetoric of 
English Composition.” 


At the annual convention of Camp Di- 
rectors of America, held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, February 
22—24, Professor Fretwell acted as chair- 
man of the section on Camping in the 
New Social Order for Boys over 16 
Years of Age, and as toastmaster at the 
banquet. ‘This mecting marked the fif- 
tieth anniversary of organized camping 
in America. 


Professor Briggs addressed the teachers 
of Harrisburg, Pa., April 10, and met 
with the alumni of Teachers College 
that evening at dinner. 


The Fifteenth Annual Camp Leadership 
Course opened March 5, with an en- 
rollment of one hundred and fifty. In 
this course the place of the camp in an 
increasingly planned society is empha- 
sized. The course is designed for lead- 
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ers in the camping movement and for 
other educators who are interested in 
camping as a phase of education. 


Professor Briggs has accepted an invi- 
tation to serve as one of the judges in 
a contest sponsored by The Atlantic 
Monthly to select the best basal textbook 
in English for senior high schools. 


Professor Fretwell spoke February 19 
at the meeting of the training course 
for leaders of youth at Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
course is given under the auspices of the 
Social Agencies of Brooklyn. 


The Secondary Club announces that it 
has elected Mr. Rudd A. Crawford, 
teacher in the Crane Country Day 
School, Santa Barbara, Calif., president, 
and Miss Jessie B. Montgomery of Con- 
way, Ark., secretary-treasurer, for the 
Spring Session. 


Professor Fretwell spoke on “Service 
and Self” at the semi-annual assembly of 
the Service League of the James Mon- 
roe High School, New York City, 
March 7. Miss Eugenie C. Hausle is 
adviser of this Service League. 


Mr. Benjamin Stolper, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, gave an afternoon of poetry to 
the Secondary Club at the Thursday In- 
formal of March 8. 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang participated in 
a series of six lectures given during 
March in each of the five boroughs of 
Greater New York under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance of 
the New York City Schools. She dis- 
cussed the guidance functions of the 
principal and the homeroom teacher; the 
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reciprocal relationships between teacher 
and specialist; the teacher’s part in 
pupil adjustment; and techniques of 
work with individuals which the teacher 
can use effectively. 


At the invitation of the faculty of the 
department and the Student Personnel 
Administration Club, fifty deans and ad- 
visers from the high schools, teachers 
colleges, and universities in the metro- 
politan area met for luncheon March 10 
at the Women’s Faculty Club to hear 
informal reports given by those of the 
group who had attended the various 
meetings of the student personnel or- 


ganizations which convened in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in February. 


On February 15 Professor Strang gave 
the afternoon address at the meeting of 
the Guidance and Personnel Association, 
held at the State Normal School in 
Jersey City, N. J., and took part in 
the panel discussion which followed. The 
theme of the meeting was the teacher’s 
part in the personnel program. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following changes in positions of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Ackerman, Mildred K. (M.A. 1932), 
from supervisor of home economics, Me- 
morial High School, West New York, N. J., 
to teacher of home economics, Public 
Schools, Union City, N. J. 

Adair, Ellen (M.A. 1933), from director 
of physical education for girls, Public 
Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y., to teacher of 
physical education, David Harlan Elemen- 
tary School, Wilmington, Del. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or any 
graduate of Teachers College may register with 
the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee is 
charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 


Anderson, Mary N., from supervisor of 
boys, Kingsland School, Spring Valley, 
N. Y., to superintendent, George O. Robin- 
son School, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Ansley, Margaret L., from house direc- 
tor, Y. W. C. A., Boston, Mass., to cafe- 
teria director, Y. W. C. A., Washington, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Mary W. (M.A. 1932), from 
home demonstration agent, Cape May 
Court House, N. J., to home demonstration 
agent, Camden, N. J. 

Bacon, Ralph H., from tutor in physics, 
College of the City of New York, New 
York City, to teacher of mathematics, Ham- 
ilton Institute, New York City. 

Baker, Phillip Orton (M.S. 1931), from 
instructor in anatomy, Hohenschuk-Carpen- 
ter College of Embalming, St. Louis, Mo., 
to instructor in bacteriology, Williams In- 
stitute of Embalming, Kansas City, Kan. 

Ball, Jean (M.A. 1933), from teacher of 
physical education, High School, Oberlin, 


’ Ohio, to instructor in physical education, 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Banner, Roy R. (M.A. 1925), from super- 
intendent of schools, Independent School 
District of Ceredo-Kenova, W. Va., to as- 
sistant county superintendent of schools, 
Wayne County, W. Va. 

Barber, Roger T. (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, St. John’s 
Military School, Ossining, N. Y. 

Barnes, Elizabeth G. (M.A. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of student personnel, 
American Woman's College, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Beard, Lela Myrtle (M.A. 1932), from 
supervisor of student teachers, State 
Teachers College, Gunnison, Colo., to 
teacher of art, elementary grades and high 
school, Allen, Okla. 

Bell, Helen Margaret (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of reading and English, 
New Plymouth School, New Plymouth, 
Idaho. 

Bemis, Grace M. (M.A. 1927), from ed- 
ucational worker, William E. Wright & 
Sons, Orange, N. J., to head of home eco- 
nomics department, High School, Antigo, 
Wis. 

Bennink, Lois M. (M.A. 1932), from 
teacher of social sciences, Ventura Junior 
College, Ventura, Calif., to dean of women, 
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Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Benton, Athlein (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher in Public Schools, Fremont, N. C., 
to teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Ayden, N. C. 

Berry, Olive C. (B.S. 1932), from teacher 
of homemaking, Junior High School, Long 
Beach, N. Y., to pattern instructor, Sim- 
plicity Pattern Co., New York City. 

Biggs, E. Jeannette (M.S. 1924), from 
associate professor of home _ economics, 
Greenville Woman’s College, Greenville, 
S. C., to instructor in home economics, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Birks, Lila (B.S. 1932), appointed 
teacher of history and English, Public 
Schools, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Black, Ward N. (M.A. 1933), from su- 
perintendent of schools, Georgetown, IIL, 
to head of department of education, Dan- 
ville Junior College, Danville, Ill. 

Blank, Pauline E. (M.A. 1933), from in- 
structor in art, McKinley Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., to associate in 
fine arts, Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Bowen, Martha E. (M.S. 1933), from 
food service assistant, Quannacut Camps, 
Pine Bush, N. Y., to assistant cafeteria di- 
rector, Y. W. C. A., Jersey City, N. J. 

Bowman, Walter, appointed teacher of 
French, Latin, and English, The Arden 
School, New Brighton, S. I. 

Bradley, Augusta (M.A. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Justin, Tex. 

Brooks, Mrs. Dorothy V. N., appointed 
head of geography and English depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Westfield, 
Mass. 

Brown, Donald M. (M.S. 1929), from 
director of physical education, Public 
Schools, Haverstraw, N. Y., to teacher of 
physical education, Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Buchanan, Doris (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Gordon, Tex., to instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Westmoorland College, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Burleigh, Inez (M.A. 1932), from com- 
mercial teacher, High School, Hasbrouck 


Heights, N. J., to commercial teacher, High 
School, Sayville, N. Y. 

Butler, Elizabeth R., from social worker, 
House of Detention, New York City, to 
dean, Ellis College, Newtown Square, Pa, 

Caille, Ruth Kennedy (Ph.D. 1933), ap- 
pointed associate professor of education, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Caine, Ethel (B.S. 1929), from teacher 
of first grade, Colonial School, Pelham, 
N. Y., to teacher of first grade, The 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Calderon, Helen D., from teacher in 
nursery school, Brightside Nursery, New 
York City, to nursery school teacher, East 
Side House, New York City. 

Cardwell, Robert H., appointed teacher 
of social science, High School, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Chapman, Ray Parkins (M.A. 1928), 
from instructor in chemistry, St. Stephens 
College, Annandale, N. Y., to research 
chemist, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York City. 

Clark, Dorothy (M.A. 1932), from di- 
rector of girls’ physical education, High 
School, Hazleton, Pa., to director of girls’ 
physical education, High School, Freeport, 
¥. 

Cornell, Amelia H. (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed secretary, Church of the Ascension, 
New York City. 

Cox, Lois P. (M.A. 1933), from teacher 
of Latin, High School, Hanover, N. H., to 
teacher of English and Latin, Hadley 
School, Swampscott, Mass. 

Dale, Wesa Eloise (M.A. 1933), from 
assistant to dean and registrar, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va., to 
teacher of English and French, High 
School, Bergholz, Ohio. 

Davis, Sara E., from cafeteria manager, 
Y. W. C. A., Atlantic City, N. J., to man- 
ager of inn and tea room, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DeLong, Leo R. (Ph.D. 1930), elected 
supervising principal, Raritan Township, 
Stelton, N. J. 

Dennis, Orpa (M.A. 1929), from assist- 
ant professor of home economics, Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex., to 
instructor in home economics, West Texas 
State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

Dismukes, Judith, from teacher of 
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French, High School, Haddonfield, N. J., 
to teacher of French, Brantwood Hall, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Dunn, Georgienne (M.S. 1929), from 
cafeteria director, Clifton Park High 
School, Baltimore, Md., to cafeteria direc- 
ter, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City. 

Eastman, Gertrude T., appointed teacher 
of science, High School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ebeling, Ella M. (B.S. 1933), from 
fourth grade teacher, Public Schools, Mi- 
amisburg, Ohio, to elementary teacher, 
Public Schools, Jeannette, Pa. 

Edie, Jane W. (M.A. 1933), appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, Public School 
No. 11, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Edwards, William M. (M.A. 1933), 
from teacher of mathematics, New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall, N. Y., to 
teacher of mathematics, Wenonah Military 
Academy, Wenonah, N. J. 

Feinberg, Mrs. Helen (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Jewish Cen- 
ter Academy, Far Rockaway, L. I. 

Fisher, Grace M. (M.A. 1927), from 
teacher of home economics, Labette Co. 
High School, Altamont, Kan., to instructor 
in household arts, University of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Flinn, Barbara M. (B.S. 1933), from 
kindergarten and first grade instructor, 
Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J., to 
teacher of first grade, The Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Foote, Alice B. (M.A. 1919), from head 
of home economics department, Nasson In- 
stitute, Springvale, Me., to head of home 
economics department, Billings Polytechnic 
Institute, Polytechnic, Mont. 

Foster, Isabelle (B.S. 1930), from direc- 
tor of English-Speaking School, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to teacher of music, Grant 
School, South Plainfield, N. J. 

Gaugh, William Russell (M.A. 1929), 
from director of school music, Rocky Mount 
Graded Schools, Rocky Mount, N. C., to 
teacher of music, Public Schools, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Gelvin, Elizabeth, from teacher of his- 
tory, Miss Hewitts’ Classes, New York 
City, to teacher of history, High School, 
Linden, N. J. 

Glockner, Valentine Righthand, from 


teacher of piano, Music School Settlement, 
New York City, to teacher of music, High 
School, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Gordon, Elizabeth Hope, appointed 
teacher of English and Latin, Chaney High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Gordon, Mary A., from instructor in 
psychology, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky., to assistant personnel recorder, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Grandprey, Medora B., from instructor, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, to 
nutrition assistant in nursery school, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grayson, Margaret (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, State 
Training School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Griffin, A. Carolyn (M.A. 1933), from 
instructor in biology, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
to second grade critic teacher, Georgia 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 

Groth, Olive (M.A. 1933), from teacher 
of fifth grade, Public Schools, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., to teacher of fourth grade, Public 
Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Guanella, Clementine Marie (M.A. 
1929), appointed director of practice teach- 
ing, Columbus Normal School, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Gulian, Edward, from director of health 
and physical education, High School, Ash- 
land, Pa., to director of health and physi- 
cal education, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 

Haden, Mary J., from head of art de- 
partment, High School, Okmulgee, Okla., 
to head of art department, Southeastern 
Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

Hall, S. Warren, III, appointed profes- 
sor of psychology, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 

Halstead, Kenneth O. (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed principal, Greenfield Township 
High School, Carbondale, Pa. 

Hamilton, Lois G., from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Camden, N. J., to 
home demonstration agent, extension serv- 
ice, Cape May Court House, N. J. 

Hamlin, Gladys, from instructor in art, 
High School, Manning, Iowa, to teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Sayville, L. I. 

Hammond, Frank H. (M.A. 1932), from 
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teacher of social science, High School, An- 
gola, Ind., to county superintendent of 
schools, Steuben County, Angola, Ind. 

Hansen, Tecla (M.A. 1931), from third 
grade teacher, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., to teacher of second grade, 
Public Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Harris, Theodore (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher-in-training in music, De- 
Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 

Hass, Elvira P. (M.S. 1933), from food 
service secretary, Y.W.C.A., Watertown, 
N. Y., to food service secretary, Y.W.C.A., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Havens, Mareta (M.A. 1932), from 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Sun- 
nyside, Wash., to instructor in science, San- 
tiago College, Santiago, Chile. 

Hayes, Sazel (B.S. 1933), from teacher 
of household arts, High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., to head of homemaking de- 
partment, Grace Institute, Manhasset, L. I. 

Heller, Elsie B. (B.A. 1928), appointed 
general secretary, Y.W.C.A., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Hotaling, Mae M., from teacher of spe- 
cial class, St. Paul’s School, New York City, 
to teacher of special class, Public Schools, 
West New York, N. J. 

Howard, Homer H., appointed head of 
junior school, Maumee Valley Country Day 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Howes, Edith, from teacher of fifth 
grade, Park School, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
teacher of fourth grade, The Harley 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Huey, Ruth C. (M.A. 1932), from dis- 
trict supervisor of home economics, State 
Department of Education, Austin, Tex., to 
supervisor of home economics, Public 
Schools, Texarkana, Ark. 

Jennings, Ruth E., apointed teacher of 
seventh and eighth grades, Public Schools, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Jessup, Katherine E. (M.A. 1927), from 
assistant professor of education, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y., to teacher of 
English, Balboa High School, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 

Johnson, Glen (M.A. 1933), appointed 
teacher of history, High School, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

Johnston, Lemuel R., from principal, 
High School, High Point, N. C., to princi- 
pal, High School, Hawthorne, N. J. 


Jones, Martha L. (M.A. 1932), from as- 
sistant in preschool, Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to nursery school teacher, 


Main Street Day Nursery, Bridgeport, 


Conn. 

Kasper, Jeanette, from teacher of phys- 
ical education and home economics, Mount 
Notre Dame, Reading, Ohio, to teacher of 
health and physical education, Notre Dame 
High School and Academy, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Kastner, Alberta V. (B.S. 1929), from 
nursery school director, Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to primary 
teacher, Southside Country Day School, 
Islip, L. I. 

Keech, Vera M. (M.A. 1926), from 
rural supervisor of county elementary 
schools, Hertford, N. C., to professor of 
education, Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C. 

Kerr, Alice J. (M.A. 1933), from teacher 
of elementary grades, Public Schools, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to teacher of sixth grade, 
Public Schools, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Kersh, Luther C. (M.A. 1932), from 
principal, High School, Seale, Ala., to 
principal, Bullock County High School, 
Midway, Ala. 

Kidder, Gordon E. (M.A. 1928), from 
superintendent of schools, Glendive, Mont. 
to superintendent of Lake-Missoula Coun- 
ties’ Schools, Ronan, Mont. 

King, Grace L., from instructor in com- 
mercial subjects, Public Schools, Nazareth, 
Pa., to teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Bristol, Pa. 

Kissell, Norma, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, East Se- 
tauket, L. I. 

Klein, William G., appointed teacher of 
history, Alpine Institute, Alpine, Tenn. 

Klindworth, Nadyne (M.A. 1930), from 
head of mathematics department, Kinkaid 
School, Houston, Tex., to critic teacher in 
mathematics, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Miss. 

Koen, Ottis Vaughn, appointed principal, 
High School, Fort Davis, Tex. 

Koepel, Helen M. (B.S. 1924), from 
teacher of first grade, Orchard School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to nursery school assist- 
ant, Child Development Institute, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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Lackey, Paul G. (M.A. 1933), from in- 
structor in woodwork, High School, North 
Platte, Neb., to instructor in industrial arts, 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Lambertus, Ruth M. (M.A. 1933), ap- 
pointed music supervisor, Warren Con- 
solidated Schools, Tiltonville, Ohio. 

Langschur, Ina M., from teacher of 
home economics, High School, Schenectady, 
N. Y., to teacher of elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Thiells, N. Y. 

Leger, Elizabeth (B.S. 1933), appointed 
public health nurse, Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis, Julia Louise (M.A. 1926), from 
art supervisor, Public Schools, Wood- 
bridge, N. J., to fine arts supervisor, Pub- 
lic Schools, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Loram, Hilda M., appointed teacher of 
English, Black Mountain College, Black 
Mountain, N. C. 

Lowry, William J., from superintendent 
of schools, Whitehall, Mont., to principal, 
Anaconda High School, Anaconda, Mont. 

Mahan, Olive (B.S. 1933), from director 
of health education, Y.W.C.A., Reading, 
Pa., to director of health education, Y.W. 
C.A., Trenton, N. J. 

Matthews, Dorothy (M.A. 1929), from 
director of students, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, N. J., to 
teacher of mathematics, Hope Farm, Ver- 
bank, N. Y. 

Matthews, Mollie M., appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, Junior High 
School, Englewood, N. J. ; 

McHenry, H. Scott (M.A. 1925), ap- 
pointed principal, High School, Bridgeport, 
Pa. 

Meister, Morris (Ph.D. 1921), from 
head of department of science, New York 
Teacher Training College, New York 


City, to head of department of science, 
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Haaren High School, New York City. 

Miller, Alice E. (M.A. 1933), from dieti- 
tian, Presbyterian Hospital, San Juan, P. R., 
to instructor in home economics, Santiago 
College, Santiago, Chile. 

Miller, Mary A. (M.A. 1933), appointed 
teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Public 
Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Miller, Mildred §. (M.A. 1932), from 
third grade critic teacher, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, to 
supervising teacher of third grade, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 

Mobley, Arthur C. (M.A. 1933), elected 
superintendent of schools, Public Schools, 
Glenwood, Ga. 

Morris, Hazel M. (M.A. 1933), from 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, Bes- 
semer, Ala., to instructor in music and 
art, Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 

Morton, Sara M., from head of history 
department, Lincoln School, Providence, 
R. L., to head of history department, Briar- 
cliffe Junior College, Briarcliffe Manor, 
N. Y. 

Moyle, Winifred J., from nutritionist, 
Children’s Hospital of Winnipeg, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Can., to head dietitian, 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 

Murphy, Merle B. (M.A. 1933), from 
principal, Junior High School, Kent, Ohio, 
to teacher, Public Schools, Roselle, N. J. 

Napier, Melba, from teacher, High 
School, Ford, Kan., to teacher of piano, 
Bethel College, Newton, Kan. 

Nearpass, Homer L. (M.A. 1923), elected 
superintendent of schools, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Ogilvie, Albert (M.A. 1927), from in- 
structor in zodlogy, Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., to professor of zodlogy, Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Mr. Frep H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Shaker Heights, 


Ohio. 


Second Vice-President: Miss Matrie B. Fry, Supervisor of Instruction, Public Schools, 


Anderson, Indiana. 


Treasurer-Secretary: Mr. Ciype R. Miter, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Member of the Board of Directors: Mr. FrevericK ARcHER, Superintendent of Schools, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Dr. Marcaret V. Kiery, Principal, State Normal School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to CiypE R. MILLER, 
Treasurer-Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Mamie Hassebroek (B.S. 1904) is 
director of food service of R. R. Don- 
nelly and Sons Company, Chicago, III. 
Miss Hassebroek was formerly associate 
director of the school of Domestic Arts 
and Science, Chicago, IIl. 

Emma C. Hess (M.A. 1920) is a 
teacher of homemaking at Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and teacher of cookery and nutrition at 
Central Evening High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Marion C. Sheridan (B.S. 1913), 
state director of the committee on photo- 
play appreciation of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, read a paper 
entitled “How to Train Our Pupils to 
Understand the Printed Page and 
Spoken Word,” at the meeting of the 
New England Association of Teachers 
of English, Springfield, Mass. 

Frank C. Campbell (M.A. 1933) is 
teacher of industrial arts and house mas- 


ter in the Perkins Institution and the 
Massachusetts State School for the 
Blind in Watertown, Mass. In the field 
of industrial arts Mr. Campbell has 
been teaching woodworking and caning, 
and has introduced handicraft work. 

George J. Trueman (Ph.D. 1919) is 
president of Mount Allison College, 
Sackville, N. B., Canada. 

Thelma M. Hall (M.A. 1928) is a 
teacher at Flora MacDonald College, 
Red Springs, N. C. 

Minna Hansen (M.A. 1932) won a 
twenty-five dollar prize in the Grade 
Teacher Travel Contest for 1933-34. 
The title of the activity is “Eskimo Life 
for American Children.” 

Edna E. Lamson (Ph.D. 1930), in 
addition to teaching tests and measure- 
ments, is testing in the Demonstration 
School, State Normal School, Jersey City, 
N. J. She spends one day a week super- 
vising student teaching. 
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